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RECENT disinterested survey shows that 
only three out of ten manufacturers 
have studied the possibilities of more efficient 
packing and shipping methods in their plants. 


Have you? 


If not, ask for the help of an H & D Package 
Engineer. He’s prepared to tell you how 
breakage and marring of contents can be pre- 
vented; how packing labor can be lowered; 
how savings in shipping charges can be 
accomplished. He is often able to show that 
fewer special separate package designs are 
needed, with stocks of packing supplies cor- 
respondingly reduced. Now—before the 
rush of reviving business, is a good time to 
make this study. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packer’s Station, Kansas 
City, Karisas. 


Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto. 


HINDE «zd¢ DAUCH 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes 
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is issue of The Traffic World consists of two parts, of which this is part 1. Part 2 is the semi-annual index. 





The Traffic World 


Our appreciation of your 


patronage can find no better | 
testimonial than the assurance | 
that we will afford during ] 
1931 the same high standard 
of painstaking, prompt and : 
efficient service that we | 
have been able to extend 
you during the year 1930. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. }: 
Superior Coast-to-Coast Service }: 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 
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UNITED FREIGHIT COMPANY 
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WL Than Carload Freight Service 
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-INCREASED BUSINESS!- 


« « © » » 


Efficient transportation serv- 
ice is of prime importance in 
building business. 


When you ship “Universal” 
you are assured of the fast- 
est, most complete less than 
carload freight service avail- 
able. 


Ship “Universal” and watch 
results! 


Se 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


68 West Jackson Boulevard, CHicaco, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New Yorx Crry, N. Y. 


"Reduced Freight Rates” 
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GREAT TERMINALS 


Provide Unequalled Facilities for 
SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mar. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 


1646 Transportation Bldg. - 


Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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“Erie 77" is 
thirty-five 
years old 


“Ste TF" want Seeqetionn, Pe. Maintaining her schedule with 
i almost uncanny regularity 

wires “Erie 77 has for 35 years held 

an enviable reputation for de- 
pendable transportation service. 





Its schedule provides third 


morning arrival at Chicago from 
New York. 
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There is an Erie representative 
near you. Let him tell you 
more about Erie service. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 


>> > 
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International Model A-4 Speed Truck, 
145" wheelbase with underbody hoist 
and combination body, in service for the 
West Kootenay Power and Light Co., 
Litd., Bonnington Falls, B. C., Canada 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS have got 
what truck users want. This is proved by 
the wide popularity of Internationals. They 
can be depended on for low-cost work, 
day-in and day-out. They tackle the heaviest 
loads and the hardest going. 


Today there is a complete new line of 
International Trucks. They are good looking, 
and their good looks go all the way through. 
Modern, rubber-mounted engines; cam-and- 
lever steering gears; self-energizing four- 
wheel brakes; vibration dampers; and multi- 
speed transmissions. These are some of the 
basic features which look good to the man 


The Traffic World 


International Trucks Are Built 
to Do Your Kind of Work 


os 
= 


. who knows trucks inside and out. These new 


trucks are advancing the reputation Interna- 
tionals have for turning in the maximum pay 
loads and pay mileage. 

The best way to get acquainted with the 
new Internationals is to ask the nearest of 182 
Company-owned branches in the United 
States and Canada for a demonstration. You 
will see International performance at first 
hand under all the conditions you want to 
put it through. You will see these new 
trucks in capacities and wheelbase lengths 
suitable for your work. You will get a 
new idea of motor truck values. Write us 
for information. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


At right: A McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor at work for the 
Nickel Plate Road. Many railroads have turned over a variety 
of jobs to the McCormick-Deering, thereby reducing their cost of 
handling materials and equipment. Two sizes: Models 20 and 30 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 
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Transportation Law and the I. C. C. Bar 


Do you want to earn more money? 


Then study to become a Traffic Counselor and 
qualify yourself to practice before the Bar of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Men with the necessary legal and technical 
qualifications, properly sponsored, may apply to 
the Commission for admission to the I. C. C. Bar, 
and when accepted are enrolled and admitted to 
practice. There is no difficult state bar examina- 
tion to pass, nor any rigid high school or college 
educational requirements to meet. 


A Profitable Profession 


Cases before the Commission frequently involve 
thousands and sometimes millions of dollars. A man 
qualified with a knowledge of transportation law and 
procedure to handle such cases effectively can com- 
mand a very attractive income. 

















F.R.C. 
VOLUME ONE 











| 'RANSPORTATION 
LLAW INSTITUTE 


How to Qualify 


“Federal Regulation of Commerce” (complete in 
40 Volume-Units), in connection with the Institute’s 
optional home-study course, provides the legal train- 
ing that every present or future Traffic Counselor 
needs. Those who complete this Course are awarded 
hs of Bachelor of Transportation Law (B. 


Sufficient elementary work is given so that even a 
beginner without previous legal experience can han- 
dle the study. A man with some practical experience 
should be able to cover the field in eighteen months 
of spare-hour study, and then be ready to enter the 
profitable profession of the traffic counselor. 


A Wonderful Investment 


“F, R. C.” is in use in all sections of the country 
today by hundreds of well-known traffic managers, rail- 
road officials and clerks. Some of these subscribers 
have already qualified as members of the I. C. C. Bar; 
others are in training to apply for admission at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Look into the money-making op- 
portunities which membership in 
the I. C. C. Bar can bring by writ- 
ing today for free literature descrip- 
tive of “F. R. C.” The fee is modest, 
and can be paid in low monthly 
terms. 


Use the convenient coupon below 
or address a request on your busi- 
ness stationery to the Transporta- 
tion Law Institute (affiliated with 
Blackstone Institute), Dept. T-41 at 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS NOW 


TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE 
(Directed by the Staff of Blackstone Institute) 
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Dept. T-41, 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, lit- 
erature descriptive of “F. R. C.,” and your home- 
study course in transportation law and procedure. | 
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“Time is Money.” 
To save time is to 
save money as well. 
This is particularly 
true in the handling 
of freight. Great 
natural advantages 
plus the facilities 
offered by eight 
railroads and fifty 
steamship lines 
mean that goods 
shipped via Norfolk 
arrive and depart 


ON TIME. 
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Wao has very little to do with the arrival and departure of ships at the Port 
of Norfolk. The climate could hardly be more ideal. The harbor is ice-free even 
in the coldest months. The temperature is remarkable for its freedom from extremes 
of heat and cold. The mean annual temperature is 59.4 degrees. There are few fogs 
and no snows of consequence; 59% of daylight hours are sunny. 


But Climate is only one of the important reasons why shipping arrives and leaves 
Norfolk with clock-like regularity. The Port of Norfolk has been equipped with every 
modern means for the expedition of traffic. Berthing space is available for more than 
50 ocean-going craft. There is a depth of more than 30 feet at all the piers at mean 
low tide for those ships. (The tide range is only 2% feet.) 


RAIL FACILITIES 


Tracks have been laid to shipside at the terminals. There is track space for more than 
5,000 freight cars. Eight railroads serve the Port and are inter-connected by the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line. This means speedy and efficient interchange of traffic 
between all roads and terminals. 


There are ample facilities to handle practically any kind of cargo. There are nearly 
10 million square feet of under-cover warehouses. Hampton Roads coal piers hold 
the world’s record for speed. More than 1,500,000 tons of coal are handled 1ser month. 


The wide expanse of its harbor means that the PORT OF NORFOLK CAN NEVER 
SUFFER TRAFFIC CONGESTION. This plus the climatic and natural advantages 
of the Port give manufacturers, shippers and carriers a traffic gateway at Norfolk 
that cannot be surpassed. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 


(°-9 PORT NORFOLK 







Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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To maintain its leadership for travel comfort and speed, Great Northern 
has each engine geared for the type of country over which it hauls 
passenger and freight trains—engines specially powered to match the 
plains, the foothills, the mountains. You notice the difference at once 


on the EMPIRE BUILDER and ORIENTAL LIMITED—the smoother 


starting, smoother running, smoother stopping. 


For speed and safety ship via Great Northern between Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, 
Tacoma and intermediate points. Through merchandise cars to and 


from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 


A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brown 
~~ Traf. Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 

H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
C. W. Meldrum Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Fri. A 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 233 Broadway 105 W. Adams 


Seattle, Wash. New York City, N.Y. R. 620, Chicago, Ill. 
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Competing for Time 


Transfers of traffic between these many line-haul 
carriers are made within a few hours by the use of the 
facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union Railway, 
while a much longer period is required for such inter- 
change of traffic through some of the larger and con- 
gested gateways. Traffic is handled with sufficient 
dispatch to avoid congestion, thus affording regular 
expeditious service in the movement of all through 
traffic. 


Route Via(P. & P.U.) and Peoria, Ill. 


P. & P. U. SWITCHING CHARGE ABSORBED BY LINE-HAUL CARRIERS REGARD- 
LESS WHETHER P. & P. U. IS OR IS NOT SHOWN AS A PARTICIPATING CAR- 
RIER IN LINE-HAUL TARIFFS. POSTAL CARD PASSING REPORTS FURNISHED. 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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StLOMWIS is erecting. 


%% WoriDs Most COMPLETE MERCHANDISING BUILDING 


— asa Permanent Merchandise and 


ASED on intensive study of practical require- 

B ments and combining the best features of 
similar buildings in other cities, the new St. Louis 
Mart offers centralized merchandise exhibition and 
distribution facilities of a type hitherto unknown. 


Tue location is in the heart of modern St. Louis, 
adjoining the Civic Center, the Plaza and the new 
Post Office. Twenty stories in height and incorporat- 
ing every desirable architectural feature, this monu- 
mental $5,000,000 structure, with its million square 
feet of floor space, will combine under one roof, offices, 
display rooms, and complete distribution facilities of 
the most desirable type. 
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MART BUILDING 


Sales Headquarters for the South 
and Southwest 


Private railway docks accommodating 100 inbound 
and 100 outbound cars daily, giving immediate access 
to St. Louis’ 19 trunk line railroads, operating 29 
lines; truck docks permitting the spotting of 50 trucks 
at a time; highspeed freight elevators with capacities 
of from 10,000 to 18,000 pounds—and handling 
loaded motor trucks direct to all industrial floors; a 
huge permanent exhibit of building materials, light 
and heavy machinery, electrical equipment, furniture, 
and everything which goes into the building and 
equipment of industrial sl institutions and homes, 
will be among the features. 


Tue two upper floors will be devoted to the Mart 
Club, with high-class public and private dining rooms, 
locker rooms, lounging and bridge rooms, showers, 
club and service facilities. On the second floor will be 
one of the largest broadcasting stations in the country; 
and an auditorium seating 500 people. Display and 
office space is available in any desired units, also a 
limited amount of manufacturing space. Every modern 
facility for the efficient conduct of sales and distribu- 
tion activities will be here concentrated. 


Here — at the best merchandising address in the 
central United States — is ideal headquarters for 
manufacturers desiring to make the most of the fast- 
growing Southern and Southwestern territory. Here 
is convenience, super-modern business facilities, and 
the industrial center of selling for a rich territory. 
You are invited to investigate St. Louis’ newest 
contribution to scientific merchandise display and 
distribution. Full information is at your service. 


INDUSTRIAL BurEAU of off : 
te INDUSTRIAL CLuB--CL Sows 
509 Locust Street 
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It’s a “‘good head”’ that travels Southern Pacific 


Dining Js an Event 
on 


Southern Pacific Trains 


Savory dishes are  pre- 
pared by skilled chefs—for 
fruits and vegetables are 
served while their crispy- 
freshness remain. Southern 
Pacific’s network of lines 
embrace the lush-valleys of 
































Distinctive dining car serv- 
ice contributes much to your 
enjoyment of Southern Pa- 
cific travel. 


The next time you go West 
—try Southern Pacific 
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Southern Pacifi 

LinesserveLouisiana 
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Mice’ tenis cat JALIFORNIA’S greatest Lettuce produc- 

Utah; the West Coast 

of Mexico; and with 


from Coast to Coast. 


Southern Pacific 


The Trafic Wedd. ———_$_$ $$ $$$ aj 


ing areas are located exclusively on 


the nent ef pooduce.cocl its Morgan Line, Southern Pacific rails. Southern Pacific 
in preparing over. 6,500,000 —— ae Se. service keeps this important crop 
meais annually n nin e e s ° eye 
care, steamer and station res- ee ee ane moving to nation-wide markets with unfailing 
ee.  .~ mh. -7 

aumete ia. s necting with its Lettuce is only one of hundreds of com- 
constant source of delight. Sunset Route, reach modities we are equipped to handle. We can 


take care of your business with the same effi- 
ciency that marks our handling of lettuce and 
other perishable freight. 

We have offices in all important cities. Consult 
our nearest representative regarding your 
business. 











You are invited to use the facilities of our entire organization. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you: 


San Francisco. .Southern Pacific Bldg. Los Angeles. ..Pacific Electric Bldg. Portland........ Fourth St. at Stark Houston............... 913 Texas Ave: 
NE, OE EE Healey Bldg Detroit Majestic Bld, Uptown Pass. Ticket Of. .531 Fif: h St. 
i cate nc ae lla aa lo " Be th Ave. at 44t 

IN 855,645 0b bcd sean 209 Morris Bidg. ee Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 Oklahoma RRR SRS Ee Ps Perrine ‘ 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis............ Merchants Bank Bidg. NE 61066 o:xs:n sy 04 05 ohare Packard Bldg 
pone Bibaig hen. o'hk 4s.2.s a5 eee Old South Bldg. eS Se Railway Exchange Bldg. oi aie Inge 4:44:54 50S wa owe Par j 
50h. in ig rsd acer we Ge Ellicott Square Bldg. ol er Fourth & Walnut Sts. RE POO 6 6 oocss on sciccceSaes 41 S. Main St 
See et ixie Terminal I od 5a 6 od oak ee Exchange Bldg. es Seda ii oinlell 1405 Fourth Ave 
Chicago—Freight —_ = Southern Pacific Bidg. Minneapolis............ Metropolitan Life Bldg. rere Carleton Bldg: 
= i assenger Pee 33 W. Jackson Mexico City........... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 ——_—_e—eo—« 585 Granville St. 
— PE Sati vn.t «Otis 2 aeeee Hippodrome Bldg. Monterrey..............-.+: Edificio Langstroth Washington, D.C.............. Shoreham Bld 

SPS CRS 6 ideuese< Cunssceweeee te Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass......... 165 Broadway Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Bldg. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





CONSOLIDATION AS AN AID 


T is explained in administration circles that Presi- 

dent Hoover, in bringing to a head negotiations for 
the consolidation of the eastern railroads into four large 
systems and presenting the plan agreed on to the at- 
tention of the people by announcing it himself as some- 
thing beneficent in nature, was moved by an apprecia- 
tion of the plight of the railroads. He is concerned 
about the competition of motor vehicles, waterways, pipe 
lines, and electric power. So he suggests consolidation 
a8 a means of meeting the competition through a cut- 
ting down of operating expenses. In other words, the 
railroads have a pain in the heart and the President 
proposes a plaster on the back of the neck. 

If President Hoover is justified in his concern for 
the railroads for the reasons pointed out in his behalf— 
aud we think he is—why does he not seek to reach those 
reasons directly instead of by a subterfuge that, at best 


—a least, so far as this particular plan is concerned— 
will affect the railroads in only one part of the country? 
Why does he not go to Congress with his story and 
recommend direct ways in which to enable the railroads 
to meet the competition that, in his opinion, is hurting 
them? If he thinks the railroads are suffering from 
motor vehicle competition, for instance, why does he 
not suggest to Congress that the motor vehicles, in so 
far as they operate as common carriers, be subjected to 
the same kind of regulation that hampers the railroads, 
or that regulation be removed from the railroads so as 
to equalize conditions, and that the motor vehicles com- 
peting with the railroads as common carriers be required 
to pay rent for their use of the highways? If he thinks 
pipe lines and electric power developments are adversely 
affecting the railroads and that this is a thing to be 
deplored, why does he not suggest that the railroads, 
by allowing them more freedom, be put in a better posi- 
tion to meet the competition? If he thinks the inland 
waterways are taking business away from the railroads 
and that the results are unfortunate, why does he not 
move to correct the unsound paternalistic government 
policy with respect to inland waterways—a policy for 
which he, more than anyone else, is responsible? 

By such a course President Hoover would not only 
be attacking the problem at its roots, but he would be 
doing it in a way the propriety of which could not be 
questioned. It is always proper for the President of 
of the United States to address Congress on the state 
of the nation and to make suggestions; on the other 
hand, there is considerable question as to the orderli- 
ness of the procedure he has adopted in this case. He 
knows no more than any other citizen as to what should 
be done with respect to consolidation and he has no 
official function whatever in the matter. Yet he sponsors 
before the country a plan that, however good it may 
prove to be, has yet to be demonstrated as sound, and 
however efficacious the plan may be, it will still fall 
short of meeting the situation that is worrying the 
President. 

To be sure, a course such as we suggest would 
arouse opposition in Congress and elsewhere—but no 
more, perhaps, than is being aroused by the consolida- 
tion plan, which, probably, time will develop, is not 
satisfactory even to some of the smaller lines involved 
nor to shippers who patronize them, to say nothing of 
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The Eads Bridge across the Mississippi River 
was opened for traffic in 1874 and the St. Louis 
Union Depot was established. These two events 
graphically indicated that the railways had 
supplanted the steamboat for the further devel- 
opment of St. Louis. 

THE STATE OF Missouri. By Walter Williams, 1904. 


N THE DRAMA of St. Louis, as it has been unfolded 
during the last century, from a frontier trading post to 
a position of prominence among the great manufacturing 


and export cities of the world, the WABASH has 


played a major role in its development. 


As dean of all railroads in the Mississippi Valley, the 
WABASH and its predecessors have been supplying 
good transportation since 1838. From that day until the 
present time it has expanded until it has become one 
of the most important connecting links in the gigantic 
rail transportation system of the councry. 


Located in the heart of the richest industrial and agri- 
cultural center of the United States the WABASH 
directly serves St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines 
and hundreds of other communities. It is the short line 
between all of these terminals. 


Surely, a railroad which has served and flourished for 


ninety-three years must have much to recommend it. 
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St. Louis today is a solid and substantial me- 
tropolis, and excels in every major quality that 
makes for commercial greatness. 

Its industries secure an abundance of, — and 
raw materials from nearby natural resources, 
which, coupled with its splendid transportation 
facilities, permit economy in the manufacture 
and export of its widely diversified products. 
An old city with new ideals, St. Louis has recently 
authorized an eighty-seven million dollar bond 
issue for civic improvements, which is typical of 
its remarkable progress in recent years. 


WABASH 
Dominates in the Banner States: Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
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learned members of Congress. Even as a measure for 
increasing the opportunity for employment, it does not 
measure up to Mr. Hoover’s recommendations. Un- 
doubtedly, it would decrease railroad employment and 
that decrease would be an offset to whatever increase 
in employment it might cause elsewhere. But, whatever 
the opposition, it could not be based on any allegation 
that either the President or the railroads had proceeded 
improperly in going about the task of seeking relief 
from an intolerable situation. 

President Hoover’s concern for the railroads— 
especially that part of it due to the encroachments on 
their traffic by inland waterways—is particularly in- 
teresting now in view of his position in the past in 
making light of the effect inland waterway development 
might have on the railroads. 

More than four years ago, for instance, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, at Seattle, Wash. (August 21, 1926), 
he delivered an address entitled, “A National Policy in 
Development of Water Resources.” He dealt with pro- 
posed inland waterway improvement on a nation-wide 
basis and urged adoption of a national policy looking 
to the creation of a system of 25,000 miles of navigable 
inland waters. In that address he had the following to 
say with respect to railroads, highways, and waterways: 


Nor is there any reason for anxiety by our railways over 
the improvement of inland waterways. Already our great 
railway gateways and terminals are showing signs of conges- 
tion. Our traffic in twenty-five years has grown from 114 billion 
ton miles to 414 billion ton miles, or it has more than tripled. 
At a much less rate of increase we must within another quarter 
of a century provide for expansion in facilitis to handle at least 
double what we are moving today. Our present railways will 
obviously be inadequate to meet that task. The expansion of 
railway terminals to accommodate the growth of the next 
quarter of a century will be accomplished at enormously in- 
creasing costs because of the increase of land values in our 
cities. And the waterways, because they furnish continuous 
terminals spread along the whole water fronts of our towns, 
go far to solve the problem of increased terminals and crowded 
streets. 

Furthermore, if we would provide for the 40,000,000 of in- 
creased population that this coming quarter of a century will 
bring us, we must either build more trunk line of railway 
systems or we must improve our waterways to take part of 
the burden. I believe any study of the comparative capital 
outlay will show that to duplicate this proposed comprehensive 
inland water system by rails would cost three times as much as 
to complete the waterways. And waterways will move many 
goods more cheaply. Nor is this in any wise a statement that 
our railways must not be under constant development, for they 
obviously reach scores of millions of people that are untouched 
by the waterways and they perform many services that our 
waterways cannot undertake. 

Nor do we need to overstate the importance of water-borne 
facilities in relation to our other transportation systems—our 
railways and highways. Let us get into the proper setting. 
Taking the country as a whole, the railways and highways must 
ever bear the major burden of our internal traffic. And there 
are many classes of goods which will always go by rail even 
Darallel with the waterways. But equally wrong are those who 
do not accord internal waterways a great and increasing future 
in transportation. 

And here is an old saying that is true: New transportation 
facilities create business. It is well proved by our new highways. 
At one time in our history we practically abandoned the high- 
ways and waterways for railways. The invention of the gas 
engine has restored our highways and multiplied their traffic 
ten thousand fold. Yet the total mileage of passengers and 
goods on our railways has never been so great as now. In the 
Same way, with greater depths and with the improvement in 
craft, it is possible to restore our waterways. Nor will this 
jeopardize the prosperity of our railways, as some predict. 


Roughly speaking, one-sixth of the next quarter of 
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a century of which Mr. Hoover spoke in 1926 has gone 
by, and it is admitted by him that the railroads now 
are in a bad way because, among other things, of the 
undermining of railway traffic by the waterways and 
other competing transportation agencies. 

In the statement adopted by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives at New York, November 20, 1930, con- 
taining a declaration of policy deemed necessary to the 
continuance of adequate transportation service to the 
public, it was pointed out that the growth in railway 
traffic had been as follows: Revenue ton miles increased 
85.8 per cent from 1890 to 1900; 80.1 per cent from 
1900 to 1910; 62.2 per cent from 1910 to 1920, and only 
8.8 per cent from 1920 to 1929. Passenger miles increased 
35.4 per cent from 1890 to 1900; 101.6 per cent from 1900 
to 1910; 46.5 per cent from 1910 to 1920, and decreased 
34.2 per cent from 1920 to 1929. The executives’ state- 
ment then set forth statistics as to the increase in motor 
vehicle production since 1920 and the increase in Panama 
Canal and inland waterway traffic in connection with 
their inquiry as to what were the causes “leading to 
this extreme decline in railway traffic in the past nine 
years.” 

Mr. Hoover’s optimistic statement of 1926, the appre- 
hension the administration is understood to feel today 
with respect to the railroad industry, and the statistics 
showing what has actually taken place in the last ten 
years in the field of railroad transportation are well 
worth the study of those who wish to contribute to a 
sound solution of the problem. . 


THE RAILROAD POSITION 


The Western Railways’ Committee on Public Relations 
January 5 put out the following by J. E. Gorman, president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 

“The railways, through their recent announcement of a 
comprehensive national policy deemed necessary by them to 
the continuance of adequate transportation service to the public, 
are not trying to destroy other forms of transportation, as has 
been erroneously assumed in some quarters. All that the steam 
lines are asking is for fair play and equality of opportunity with 
other means of transportation. 

“This is readily apparent from the formal resolutions 
adopted by the railway executives of the country. In so far 
as these resolutions refer to highway and waterway transporta- 
tion agencies competing with the railroads, they ask for but 
these two things: First, a withdrawal of government com- 
petition both through direct operation of transportation facilities 
and indirectly through subsidies; and, second, a fairly compara- 
ble system of regulation for competing transportation service. 
Is there anything unfair or unjust in these requests? 


“The railways are faced with direct competition of the 
United States government through its operation of the federal 
barge line on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. This barge 
line pays no taxes, is under no necessity of earning any return 
upon its investment, and has the financial support of the 
goverment. “Less government in business” has been a very 
popular slogan for a number of years. The railways, in asking 
that the government cease to compete with them, are merely 
following in their own business the same policy that every 
business man in the country has always followed in his own 
industry. 

“The railways are further faced with the fact that their 
highway and waterway competitors are largely subsidized at 
public expense. Highway transportation agencies pay inade- 
quately for the use of rights-of-way provided and maintained 
by the public, and water carriers pay nothing at all. In marked 
contrast, the railroads provide and maintain their own roadbeds, 
pay large taxes thereon, and must earn a return upon the cap- 
ital invested therein. The railroads pay every penny of their 
costs of furnishing transportation. The costs of their com- 
petitors are paid in large part by the public, in the form of 
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taxes in which the railroads share. All that the railroads are 
asking is that their competitors stand on their own feet, as the 
railroads themselves do. Is it unfair or unjust to ask that an 
industry pay its own way; to ask that it shall not depend for 
support upon forced tax contributions from the public? 

“Finally, more than forty years ago, Congress decided that 
the transportation industry was of such vast importance to the 
nation that federal regulation of the railroads was desirable. 
Such regulation was instituted and has continued to the present 
time, becoming more and more extensive in its scope until now 
practically evry phase of railroad operation is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This regu- 
lation perhaps may have become somewhat too extensive, but 
that is not the question. If the railroads—one branch alone 
of the transportation industry—are to be strictly regulated by 
the federal government in the public interest ,why should not 
highway and waterway transportation agencies—other branches 
of the same industry—be similarly regulated in the public 
interest? 

“The railways are not trying unfairly to cripple their com- 
petitors. They are not seeking any unjust advantages. They 
are asking only for an even break—fair play on the part of the 
public and equality of opportunity among transportation agen- 
cies.” 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first eleven 
months of 1930 had a net railway operating income of $834,- 
510,032, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.41 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the eleven 
months of 1929, their net railway operating income was $1,202,- 
707,319 or 5.03 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment,” continued the bureau, “is the value 
of road and equipment as shown by the books of the railways, 
including materials, supplies and cash. The net railway operat- 
ing income is what is left after the payment of operating ex- 
penses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the eleven months of 
1930 is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing 
a total of 242,759 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first eleven months of 
193f totaled $4,965,024,236 compared with $5,890,912,371 for the 
same period in 1929 or a decrease of 15.7 per cent. Operating 
expenses for the first eleven months of 1930 amounted to 
$3,678,175,633 compared with $4,197,174,937 for the same period 
one year ago, or a decrease of 12.4 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1930 paid 
$334,391,443 in taxes compared with $378,619,700 for the same 
period in 1929, a decrease of 11.7 per cent. For the month of 
November alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted 
to $25,900,547, a decrease of $4,018,132 under November the 
previous year. 

“Seventeen Class I railroads operated at a loss in the eleven 
months of 1930, of which six were in the Eastern, two in the 
Southern and nine in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts for the first 
eleven months of 1930 with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis follows: 


$ 40,350,518 


New England Region 
129,260,485 


Great Lakes Region 
Central Eastern Region 
Pocahontas Region 
Total Eastern District 
Total Southern District 
Northwestern Region 
Central Western 
Southwestern Region 76,576,794 
TOURE WENGER WETICE ccccccceccecccesscs 329,962,230 
Total United States 834,510,032 


“Class I railroads for the month of November had a net 
railway operating income of $62,069,103, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.55 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. In November, 1929, their net railway operat- 
ing income was $86,640,632, or 3.64 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of November 
amounted to $398,786,435, compared with $499,778,257, in Novem- 
ber, 1929, a decrease of 20.2 per cent. Operating expenses in 
November totaled $299,301,253, compared with $372,768,304 in 
the same month in 1929, a decrease of 19.7 per cent. 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first eleven 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $424,447,- 
591, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.82 per cent on 
their property investment. For the same period in 1929, their 
net railway operating income was $613,256,860 or 5.65 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross operating revenues of the 
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Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first eleve 
months in 1930 totaled $2,471,872,586, a decrease of 15.8 per cep; 
below the corresponding period the year before, while operatin, 
expenses totaled $1,832,009,923, a decrease of 12.4 per cent unde 
the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month og 
November had a net railway operating income of $28,423.17; 
compared with $41,716,492 in November 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the firg 
eleven months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of 
$80,100,211, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.64 pe 
cent on their property investment. For the same period { 
1929, their net railway operating income amounted to $122,201, 
488, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.07 per cent 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southen 
district for the first eleven months in 1930 amounted to $59, 
646,369, a decrease of 16.2 per cent under the same period jp 
1929, while operating expenses totaled $466,735,723, a decrease 
of 12.8 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month 
of November had a net railway operating income of $6,577,94 
compared with $7,853,089 in November, 1929. 


Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first elevey 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $329, 
962,230, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.21 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same eleven months in 
1929, the railroads in that district had a net railway operatin 
income of $467,248,971, which was at the annual rate of retun 
of 4.66 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district fo 
the eleven months’ period this year amounted to $1,898,505,281, 
a decrease of 15.5 per cent under the same period in 192, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,379,429,987, a decrease of 
12.2 per cent compared with the same period in 1929. 

“For the month of November alone, the net railway operat: 
ing income of the Class I railroads in the Western district 
amounted to $27,067,983. The net railway operating income 0 
the same roads in November 1929 totaled $37,071,051. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


1930 1929 
Total operating revenues $ 398,786,435 
Total operating expenses 299,301,253 
Taxes 547 918, 
Net railway operating income 103 86,640, 63 
Operating ratio—per cent 75.05 74.5) 
Rate of return on property investment... 2.55% 3.64% 
Eleven Months Ended November 30 

1930 1929 
Total operating revenues $4,965,024,236  $5,890,912,371 
Total operating expenses 3,678,175,633 4,197,174,93 
Taxes 4,391,44 378,619, 
Net railway operating income tea 1,202,018 


Operating ratio—per cent a , 
Rate of return on property investment... 3.41% 5.03% 


372,768,304 


FROZEN CITRUS FRUIT JUICE 


So as to help Florida utilize the part of the citrus fruit 
crop that is not readily marketable on account of its size 
lack of good appearance, the Commission has authorized origins‘ 
ing railroads in Florida to establish, on five days’ notice, rate 
on the fifth class basis, on frozen citrus fruit juice from Floriii 
points to destinations in southern and official territories. Pe 
mits were given to tariff publishing agents in the territori# 
involved, such as Galligan, Jones, Van Ummersen, Speide. 
Glenn and Cottrell. 

Heretofore Tampa has had the only juice freezing platt 
According to the applications of the tariff publishing agetl 
such plants are being established at a number of points. There 
fore, say the applicants, there is a prospect of a considerable 
traffic. 

Establishment of the freezing plants, seemingly, was cause 
by the fact that thé citrus fruit crop in Florida was larger thi 
year than for a number of years past. Naturally the supply d 
not readily marketable fruit will be larger than ever before 
the saving of the juice is the only immediate prospect @ 
utilization of the part of the crop which is of odd size and 0 
of wholly attractive appearance. 

The rates are to apply on fruit juice in waxed fiber cans, 
barrels or boxes; metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates; in 
in milk shipping cans; or in bulk in barrels, in straight or 
carloads, on a minimum of 40,000 pounds. The applicants 
that on the basis of rates that was being proposed by them tl 
Florida interests could compete with California shippers. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





The Murphy Christmas wish 
(see Traffic World, December 27, 
p. 1614) hath a secretarial—not a 
library—flavor. The Louisiana 
man, of happy thought, was called 
out of his name by being desig- 
nated as an assistant librarian, when, as a matter of fact, he 
was and is on the staff of the secretary of the Commission. 
Yet, however, there is the aroma of books about the Murphy 
wish, for the Murphy desk is in the library of the Commission, 
one of the country’s great aggregations of information about 
transportation. 


Jacques Louis de la 
Houssaye Murphy a 
Secretary, Not a Librarian 





Adoption of a four system plan for 
the complete consolidation of railroads 
in the eastern district would enable 
the eastern executives and their bank- 
ers to go with instead of against the 
current. That is the view of many in 
Washington, some of whom may doubt whether it was politic 
for President Hoover to urge the eastern executives to bury 
their differences of opinion and agree on something all of them 
favored, in principle. Ever since the Commission adopted the 
five system plan, the executives have been at a disadvantage 
in planning anything looking to the reduction of the dream of 
1920 to a reality. 

Though the big road executives failed when they tried to 
make a four system plan in 1925 and came a cropper about two 
years ago when the Baltimore and Ohio and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio thought they would be followed by the New York Cen- 
tral and that the three would then “smoke out” the Pennsylvania, 
they never gave up their four system idea. All their thoughts 
since then have run along a four system track. Everything 
they have done has been colored, shaped, or warped by that 
idea. The acquisition of the Wheeling and Lake Erie, the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia, Wabash, and Lehigh Valley have been 
but moves in the four system checker game, some voluntary 
and others involuntary. 

But everything they have done since the adoption of the 
five system plan not strictly in accord therewith has been run- 
ning counter to the current set up by the Commission’s plan. 
They hoped to persuade the Commission to change that plan, so 
that the things they had done would not be contrary to but in 
accord with the Commission’s views. 

If, now, the Commission modifies its plan by substituting 
therefor the plan of the executives, even if the latter is the 
product of presidential pressure, what the latter have had in 
mind will be in furtherance of the plan instead of in the nature 
of a motion to modify the Commission’s idea. There is a wide- 
spread belief that, if the Commission will adopt the new plan, 
even with considerable but not destructive amendments, a good 
many things will be undertaken by the executives, on their own 
lines, without taking any steps toward bringing about unifica- 
tions of either sort—consolidation or acquisition of control— 
and without long delay. For iustance, if the four system plan 
is adopted, the Baltimore and Ohio, for instance, could go ahead 
with plans for changes in its own property confident that the 
money would not be wasted because of the moral certainty that 
hardly anything short of a world revolution would cause the 
Reading to be taken from it. In the same way, the Pennsyl- 
vania could go ahead with work on its own lines reasonably 
secure in the belief that it would be allowed to keep the Wabash 
unless it could be shown that such retention would be against 
the public interest; also that it would obtain such trackage 
rights over the Nickel Plate as to give it a chance to compete 
in the current of traffic flowing along the shore of Lake Erie. 

But the idea that consolidations would follow immediately 
a8 a result of this change in what heretofore has been a power- 
fully deterring scrap of paper is believed to be foolish. The 
horse trading needed to bring about complete or even nearly 
complete unification, either by consolidation or acquisition of 
control, remains to be done. The Van Sweringens, under the 
four system plan, would be entitled to get the Lehigh Valley. 
But, before they can annex that road, they have got to come 
to terms with the Pennsylvania. And, as somebody intimated 
about another matter, probably there would be the rub. 

And, after the horse trading has been done, there will stand 


Why a Four System 
Plan Would Make 
for Stability 
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the Commission to judge whether the terms and conditions are 
just and reasonable in view of all the circumstances, to the 
workers, probably, if not certainly, to the minority stockholders, 


and to the rest of the public. But the immediate benefit of a 
change, if any, would be permitting the executives to go ahead, 
if they believed they could meet the possible conditions to be 
prescribed by the regulating body. 





. That happy, eupeptic Californian, 
Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
commerce, in his radio talk about 
business at the end of the year, deliv- 
ered on January 4, gave a recipe for 
improving one’s business impressions. 

“There is one thing about the present business situation,” 
said the doctor. “We make a grave mistake if we take merely 
a narrow and short-sighted view—if we rivet our attention on 
the unhappy happenings of 1930, in a mood of myopic melan- 
choly. Obviously, I do not mean for one instant to criticize 
the compelling anxiety of the jobless about this week’s grocery 
bill. Today, as we still face three winter months that are 
likely to be hard and trying, that problem of aiding the unem- 
ployed is an absolutely imperative one, calling for the best 
thought and most vigorous effort of every one of us. 

“But I do submit that the practice of constantly comparing 
1930 with 1929 gets us exactly nowhere in an accurate appraisal 
of our rate of progress out of the abyss. Why drag in the ‘Mat- 
terhorn curve’ of a monstrosity like 1929 for comparative pur- 
poses? The last thing in the world we want to encourage is 
any thought that the bloated, extravagant affluence of 1929 was 
normal. Heaven forbid! It is the booms that make the slumps. 
The less we have of that kind of inflating diet the better.” 


Dr. Julius Klein 
Prescribes a Dose for 
Excessive Gloom 





The naming of the practition- 
ers who had certified as to the 
character and fitness of Michael C. 
Jones in the complaint against 
Jones was not inadvertent on the 
part of the Commission. (See 
Traffic World, January 3, p. 40.) Though not so described in the 
charges against Jones, the inclusion of the names of the spon- 
sors was intended as a notice to those signing the certificates 
of applicants for admission to the bar of the Commission that 
such signers had better have a care. 

The thought at the Commission on the subject is that no 
practitioner should, for any reason, sign the certificate of an 
applicant for admission to the bar unless he knows, of his own 
knowledge, that the applicant is qualified to give help to the 
Commission and is of good moral character. In a way of speak- 
ing, it has been suggested, the sponsors for Jones have been 
made respondents in the charges brought against him, though 
the proceeding, technically, is against Jones alone. Another 
thought is that, if the Commission’s rules are not explicit enough 
on that point, they will be amended so that a practitioner who 
is asked to sign a certificate will know that, when he attaches 
his name to a paper on which the Commission is expected to 
rely, he is expected to act as if he were under oath and saying 
only those things he knows to be accurate from his own ex- 
perience. They will be made so that he will not act on the 
say-so of someone who may be grinding an ax in having a 
practitioner sponsor the applicant about whom the signer of the 
certificate really knows nothing. 


Jones’ Prosecution 
Intended to Warn 
Practitioners as Sponsors 





Thirty years ago on January 2, Commis- 
—_ ag joined 4 staff of the ig 4 of 
which he is now a member—a Vermont mo- 
Farrell Takes cert appointed to office by a Vermont Repub- 
Time Off lican, the latter having his residence in Massa- 

chusetts when not attending to his duties in 
the White House. 

Commissioner Farrell took time enough away from the cases 
on his docket on that day to call on his colleagues who had 
congratulated him. Also, while he was giving his New England 
conscience a rest so that he might return calls, instead of 
working, he called on the new chairman, Brainerd, also a former 
Vermont man appointed to office by the Vermont President who 
had put Farrell into office. 

In length of service with or on the Commission, Commis- 
sioner Farrell stands ahead of all others. But most of his 
service was rendered as a member of the staff. The longevity 
record, so to speak, of commissionerships, is held by Judson 
C. Clements, of Georgia. He served as a commissioner from 
1892 to 1917. Commissioner Meyer, who came into office on 
the last day of 1910, stands next. Charles A. Prouty, who served 
eighteen years as a commissioner and then four or five years 
as director of valuation and then as one of the directors in 
Director-General McAdoo’s Railroad Administration cabinet, 
also had long service in regulatory work. Martin A. Knapp 
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served nineteen years as a commissioner. Then he became @ 
judge of the short-lived Commerce Court. When that body was 
abolished he continued to serve as a circuit judge of the 
United States until his death. He began his work as a com- 
missioner a year ahead of Judson C. Clements. Except Meyer, 
Aitchison, Eastman, Lewis and McManamy, whose lengths of 
service are in the order of their naming, the commissioners, 
relatively speaking, are newcomers, not entitled, if college cus- 
toms were observed, to sit on the rail fence, cut corners on 
their walks, wear canes, or do other things that mark the 
seniors. 


Men interested in accounting 
in respect to depreciation in con- 
nection with the Commission’s re- 
capture work are inclined to think 
that, when Examiner R. T. Boyden 
made his report in Finance No. 
39038, Excess Income of Roscoe, Snyder and Pacific (see Traffic 
World, January 3, p. 22) he made a distinct bow of acquiesence 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
United Railways & Electric Co. vs. West, 280 U. S. 234, com- 
monly known as the Baltimore fare case. The bow was made, 
as those men see it, when Boyden said: 


Commissioner Examiner 
Bows to Supreme 
Court Opinion 


The values found above for the respondent’s property reflect 
depreciation computed on all roadway accounts as well as equipment, 
and adjustment should be made in net railway operating income in 
order that the sums herein to be recapturable shall include no sums 
properly chargeable to operating expenses. 


That language is believed to be responsive to the conten- 
tion of H. J. Saunders, the accounting and engineering witness 
of the carrier, who, in his testimony, said: 


If the Commission makes a deduction from value each year for 
recapture or rate making purposes, this carrier should be permitted to 
set up as reserves, corresponding amounts necessary to continuously 
maintain the property at the same level of efficiency for public serv- 
ice each year. Such reserves should be accumulated by the alloca- 
tion of charges to operating expenses concurrently deductible from 
net railway operating income. The amount set aside periodically 
should be determined on the basis of current reproduction cost in 
each of the years.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Complete reports for the year show that 45,887,413 cars 
were loaded with revenue freight in 1930, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. This 
was a reduction of 6,940,512 cars, or 13.1 per cent, under the 
number loaded in 1929 and a reduction of 5,702,474 cars, or 11.1 
per cent, under 1928. Total loadings by commodities for 1930 
compared with 1929 follow: 


; 1930 1929 
CAPRI BIG SPAIN PTOGUCIS 6o.ciccccccdcccccceseens 2,265,925 2,396,195 
DEE SoS hace Cat bi nseG hs cnceserseevornent 1,285,245 1,419,191 
EE, SEG Sy aaGrsiiees bc Acedia Saleteusnaid eerbsueursinamnee seas 7,951,868 9,095,271 
DD Gk engkndacd. av cbd estes ae basi a eas toa neque 487,152 634,427 
I 66-6: 0.5 au G6 ack Gadi ted oan eae A ea Si 2,368,419 3,248,408 
REC ESN erent een ee ere ren 1,664,725 2,281,566 
Merchandise less than carload lot freight..... 12,201,445 13,205,698 
Miscellaneous freight ........... je aneibent eG xagurid 17,662,634 20,547,169 


For the week ended December 27, loading of revenue freight 
amounted to 538,419 cars, a decrease, due to the Christmas holi- 
days, of 175,391 cars, compared with the preceding week. It 
also was a decrease of 100,970 cars compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1929 and a decrease of 129,555 cars under the 
same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Decem- 
ber 27 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,102 and 4,473; live 
stock, 1,751 and 1,651; coal, 29,455 and 34,294; coke, 2,193 and 2,696; 
forest products, 2,121 and 3,110; ore, 794 and 1,065; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 44,271 and 50,688; miscellaneous, 37,191 and 53,264; total, 1930, 
121,878; 1929, 151,241; 1928, 156,723. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 1,860 and 2,034; 
live stock, 1,378 and 1,595; coal, 28,881 and 33,318; coke, 3,342 and 
5,110; forest products, 1,011 and 1,764; ore, 369 and 1,332; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,132 and 40,421; miscellaneous, 36,053 and 50,141; total, 
1930, 108,026; 1929, 135,715; 1928, 142,386. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 147 and 144; live 
stock, 70 and 96; coal, 19,539 and 21,068; coke, 317 and 317; forest 
products, 473 and 547; ore, 53 and 104; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,394 and 
5,078; miscellaneous, 3,182 and 3,981; total, 1930, 28,175; 1929, 31,335; 
1928, 28,172. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 1,729 and 2,174; live 
stock, 953 and 1,052; coal, 15,631 and 17,568; coke, 435 and 570; forest 
products, 6,203 and 7,725; ore, 579 and 577; merchandise, L. C. L., 
27,163 and 28,756; miscellaneous, 25,353 and 27,929; total, 1930, 78,046; 
1929, 86,351; 1928, 91,051. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,866 and 8,818; 
live stock, 5,668 and 5,198; coal, 7,032 and 9,632; coke, 1,035 and 1,864; 
forest products, 5,594 and 7,687; ore, 159 and 294; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 20,575 and 23,467; miscellaneous, 16,546 and 21,106; total, 1930, 
63,475; 1929, 78,066; 1928, 79,355. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,358 and 
10,435; live stock, 6,512 and 6,194; coal, 12,122 and 14,222; coke, 144 and 
181; forest products, 2,707 and 3,812; ore, 1,972 and 2,545; merchan- 
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dise, L. C. L., 24,182 and 26,610; miscellaneous, 35,368 and 39,493; total, 
1930, 92,365; 1929; 103,492; 1928, 109,658. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,110 and 3,50¢. 
live stock, 1,407 and 1,434; coal, 4,747 and 5,848; coke, 172 and 205: 
forest products, 2,584 and 3,192; ore, 355 and 490; merchandise, L, ¢ 
L., 11,637 and 12,229; miscellaneous, 22,442 and 26,285; total, 193) 
46,454; 1929, 53,189; 1928, 60,629. F 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 27,172 and 31,584; live 
stock, 17,739 and 17,220; coal, 117,407 and 135,950; coke, 7,638 and 10,- 
943; forest products, 20,693 and 27,837; ore, 4,281 and 6,407; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 167,354 and 187,249; miscellaneous, 176,135 and 222,199; total, 
1930, 538,419; 1929, 639,389; 1928, 667,974. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.... .. 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March....... -- 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April... " -- 3,619,293 3,989,142 + 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May.. .. 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,898 
Four weeks in June..... ae .2 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,449 
Four weeks in July......... oe 3,055,701 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August...... . 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September... oo 3,720,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October...... . 3,817,786 4,679,411 4,703,889 
Five weeks in November......... 4,127,134 4,890,154 5,144,208 
Four weeks in December......... 2,783,845 3,338,334 3,517,035 
NE: “Scncornctotwmoubeese 45,887,413 52,827,925 51,589,887 


UNION INLAND FREIGHT STATION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Signing of the contract between the railroads entering the 
Port of New York and the Port of New York Authority for the 
operation and use of the first union inland freight station in 
Manhattan has been announced in a statement by John F. Gal. 
vin, chairman of the Port Authority, and Commissioner Howard 
S. Cullman, chairman of the freight terminal committee of the 
Port Authority. The building will be situated on the block 
bounded by Eighth and Ninth avenues, West Fifteenth and West 
Sixteenth streets. The contract is dated December 31, 1930, 
and stipulates that the required terminal space must be avail- 
able for the railroads within sixteen months. 

The document bears the signatures of the president of the 
following railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, Jersey Central, Erie, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, New Haven and 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s signature provides 
for freight on the Long Island Railroad also; the New York 
Central’s signature for the West Shore and the New York, 
Ontario & Western; the Central of New Jersey for freight origi- 
nating on or destined to points on the Philadelphia & Reading. 

The agreement stipulates, among other things, that: 


The carriers will establish and operate a Union Inland Freight 
Station through the medium of an organization to be selected by 
them and to act for all of the carriers, and will specify said station 
in their tariffs as a freight station for the receipt and delivery of 
less-than-carload freight at their respective tariff rates; they will 
further promote the use of said station and keep the same open 
for the receipt and delivery of freight during such hours as in their 
judgment will facilitate the handling of the traffic. 

The carriers further agree not to sub-divide the station between 
individual carriers or groups of carriers in so far as shippers and 
consignees are concerned. The ¢harges which the carriers shall 
make for transportation services rendered or to be rendered in con- 
nection with the operation of said station shall be the charges pro- 
vided for in their respective tariffs as duly filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Port Authority undertakes to commence the construction of 
and to rent to the carriers on the same or substantially similar terms 
space in two additional union inland freight stations at sites mutually 
agreed upon and to complete the first within sixteen months after 
receiving a notice in writing from the carriers requesting the con- 
struction of such additional union inland freight station, and to 
complete the second within sixteen months after receiving a notice 
requesting the construction of such second additional union inland 
freight station; but such notice for such second additional station 
shall not require its completion earlier than sixteen months after 
the completion of the first additional station. 


The agreement covers all points relating to the installation 
of equipment or other property; details of management and 
operation of the building; compliance with all federal, local and 
other governmental laws, etc. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Public Service Commission of Wyoming, in No. 1700, 
part 2, western trunk line class rates, has moved the dismissal 
of the carriers’ petition for reopening, reconsideration, and 
modification of the findings and report of the Commission 1 
these proceedings. The commission said the rates, as desig 
nated in the report, to Cheyenne, Casper and Sheridan, should 
be put into effect. 

The Sheridan (Wyoming) Chamber of Commerce, in a reply 
to various petitions for reopening in No. 17000, part 2, westerl 
trunk line class rates, asks that the Commission see to it that 
the rates prescribed as just and reasonable in the report shall 
become effective not later than April 1, 1931, regardless of its 
disposition of the petitions to reopening the proceeding. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





PORT FOURTH SECTION RELIEF 


With four limitations and by a six to five vote, the Com- 
mission, in fourth section application No. 2040 and others, 
opinion No. 16210, 169 I. C. C. 13-79, has authorized the carriers 
serving the south Atlantic and Gulf ports and their connecting 
lines, to establish or continue export and import rates on classes 
and commodities between points in central and western trunk 
line territories and those ports, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul part of the fourth section. " The authority is carried 
in fourth section order No. 10510. Relief other than that pos- 
sible under the three limitations mentioned, is denied, effective 
April 27. The order also contains the usual proviso that the 
higher intermediate rates shall not be increased except as au- 
thorized by the Commission. The limitations follow: 


1. This relief shall not apply to the establishment over any 
route of rates on export and import traffic less than 65 per cent of 
the rates prescribed or approved by us as maximum reasonable rates 
for application on like traffic in domestic commerce for the distance 
over the said route between the port and the interior point involved. 

2. In those instances where commodity rates have not been, or 
are not in the future, prescribed or approved on articles in domestic 
commerce between the points involved, the relief authorized herein 
shall not apply to the establishment of rates on export and import 
traffic less than 65 per cent of the rates contemporaneously in effect 
on like property from or to the highest rated intermediate point. 

3. That in no instance shall this relief apply to the establish- 
ment of rates on any commodity, in carloads, which yield on the 
base of the lowest minimum weight on said commodity, less than 
6 mills per ton per mile where the carload minimum weight is 40,000 
pounds or more, and less than 12 cents per car-mile when the car- 
load minimum weight on the commodity is less than 40,000 pounds. 


4. That rates at intermediate points shall in no instance exceed 
the lowest combination of rates subject to the interstate commerce 
act. 


Separately dealing with an application to establish rates on 
imported corkboard from southern ports, and another to per- 
mit the establishment of export and import rates via Key West, 
the Commission found no objection to granting relief upon the 
basis prescribed generally for specific application on corkboard 
and to and from Key West. 


The basis prescribed in the report, 65 per cent of the 
domestic rates, is more liberal than proposed by the examiners 
in their tentative report. They suggested rates no lower than 
75 per cent of the domestic rates. Their report, southern inter- 
ests said, would have been no actual relief at all. Such a basis, 
it was pointed out, would result in export and import rates 
from many competitive points in the territory of origin and 
destination of the desired traffic higher than to the north At- 
lantic ports. 

No effort is made in the report to show the probable effect 
of the limitations upon the measure of relief upon the relativity 
of the rates to and from the ports, north Atlantic ports on the 
one hand and south Atlantic and Gulf ports.on the other. The 
report says the applicants, meaning the southeastern lines, are 
able to obtain some of the traffic in competition with the lines 
serving the north Atlantic ports “at rates which, in many in- 
stances, are lower than those proposed, and they and others 
advocating the granting of relief prayed herein, urge this fact 
as proof that the proposed rates would be reasonably com- 
pensatory. This traffic is a small part of the applicants’ general 
traffic and may be handled in connection with that traffic with- 
out the use of additional transportation facilities, and consid- 
ering the disadvantages suffered by the routes through the 
southern ports in comparison with the routes through the north 
Atlantic ports, it is improbable that even under the proposed 
rates the business will increase to such proportions as to re- 
quire the use of additional facilities.” 


Broadly speaking, the case was a contest between the cen- 
tral and eastern trunk line territory railroads on the one hand 
and the southeastern on the other, for rates enabling the latter 
to draw export traffic from central and trunk line territories to 
the south Atlantic and Gulf ports and import traffic from those 
ports to central and eastern trunk line territories. Technically 
the northern lines were parties to the main application. The 
application was filed by the southeastern lines. The latter, by 
the use of powers of attorney, were able to show the northern 
lines as parties to the application. But at the hearings there 
Was a clear division between the two camps, the northern lines, 
terested in drawing traffic to and from the north Atlantic 
ports opposing grant of relief on any basis than that existing 
Prior to the federal control period, with the differentials in- 
flated and deflated in accordance with the general increases 


and one decrease in rates since that time. They did not go so 
far as to oppose relief of any character. The ports lined up, 
in the case, with the railroads serving them. The north Atlantic 
ports opposed relief because relief would tend to divert traffic 
via southern ports. On that point the Commission said: 


There is no doubt that any increase in the movement of foreign 
commerce to and from the interior territory via the southern ports 
would be accompanied by a corresponding relative decrease in the 
movement through the northern ports. However, unless the rates 
which produce this result are unduly preferential or unduly preju- 
dicial or otherwise in violation of law, or contrary to the general 
public interest, as expressed in the law, the fact that they may divert 
traffic from one rt or group of ports to another is no bar to the 
granting of fourth-section relief. The diversion of traffic from one 
route to another is the ground presented for relief from the provisions 
of section 4 in practically every application filed under that section. 
If no relief is to be granted where there is such a diversion, it is diffi- 
cult to understand under what circumstances relief could be granted 
under that section. We have adopted the view in the administration 
of that section that relief from the provisions thereof should be granted 
where competitive conditions must be met by one carrier in order to 
retain or secure traffic which otherwise would move over another 
route, provided the rates established for that purpose do not conflict 
with other provisions of the act, and are not contrary to the public 
interest. There is no sound reason why that policy should not be 
followed in this case. 

Interveners opposing the relief prayed also suggest that the case is 
not one in which relief might properly be granted because the com- 
plete route from the interior territory to foreign destinations is not 
subject to our jurisdiction. However, we do not find any such limi- 
tation upon matters which we may consider in the exercise of our 
discretion under section 4, We are authorized to grant relief in 
special cases where it is shown that relief is necessary and desirable 
in order to enable carriers to meet competitive conditions arising 
from any cause. Intermountain Rate Cases, 234 U. S. 476. 


Dissenting views were written by Chairman McManamy, 
with whom Commissioner Farrell joined; and Commissioner 
Eastman, with whom joined Commissioners Lee and Tate. 


Chairman McManamy said that while the Commission at 
times had assumed exceedingly broad discretionary authority 
under the proviso in the fourth section, nothing approaching 
the action here taken had ever been approved “and I doubt if 
we have ever before had occasion to consider applications so 
completely lacking in merit.” He said that two feeble attempts 
had been made to show that applicants were entitled to relief 
on two grounds, circuity and difference in rate levels. He 
pointed out that much of the circuity was caused by the greater 
distances by water from the southern ports, traversed by lines 
over which the Commission had no jurisdiction. In part, he 
said: 


If the differences in rate levels referred to here constitute a sound 
reason for granting the southern carriers and their northern connec- 
tions fourth-section relief to divert northern traffic from the northern 
lines, then the same differences in rate levels would also constitute 
a good ground for granting relief to the northern lines and their 
southern connections for the purpose of diverting southern traffic 
from the southern lines for, in either case, the movement would be 
through a higher rated territory. Manifestly, we may not grant the 
southern carriers relief and later deny the northern carriers similar 
relief. If both the southern and northern carriers are ultimately 
granted relief we will find ourselves confronted with a situation where 
the southern lines will be granted relief to move northern traffic 
through the south Atlantic and Gulf ports and the northern lines 
will be granted similar relief to move southern traffic through the 
north Atlantic ports, the net result of which would be a decrease in 
the revenues of both the southern and northern lines with no material 
change in the movement of the traffic. 

Commissioner Eastman, in his dissent, treated the applica- 
tion as one in which the applicants, having circuitous lines, 
were asking, not for an equalization of the rates to meet those 
of shorter routes, but for permission to charge less for their 
more expensive and wasteful service. Possibly some lines, he 
said, would gain some benefit from what was proposed, but that 
so far as the railroad system of the country as a whole was 
concerned, it meant less revenue for more ton-miles. In con- 


clusion, he said: 


’ 

Wasteful transportation service is a necessary incident of rail- 
road competition, but the use of uneconomical routes can be carried 
too far, and particularly is this true when it is proposed to charge 
less for the more expensive service. Sooner or later someone must 
foot the bill when sound economic principles are violated. 

To a very considerable extent the rate adjustment proposed can 
not be made effective without the cooperation of official-territory 
lines which also serve the eastern ports. Not only do I see no good 
reason for such cooperation, but it seems to me that it would be in 
violation of section 3. Indeed this might be so, in many instances, 
even if a mere equalization of rates were proposed. 

The southern ports naturally favor the adjustment which is 
sought, but I doubt whether they will gain real benefit from it. 
In my judgment their prospects for the future are good, but are 
dependent upon the development of the resources of the territory 
which is naturally tributary to them, and of direct and economical 
routes through these ports to countries which lie to the south, rather 
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than upon the movement of traffic to and from territory which is 
not ge nase pe gel tributary to these ports and over routes which 
are burdened by all manner of natural disadvantages. 


ENAMELED OR GLAZED BRICK 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3482, brick, 
enameled or glazed, other than salt glazed, carloads, from, to 
and between points in southern territory, has found not justified 
a proposal of the southern lines to supersede the present rates 
on the commodities enumerated with rates made 27.5 per cent 
of the first class rates prescribed in the southern revision. The 
condemnation is without prejudice to the filing of schedules pro- 
posing rates equal to 20 per cent of the first class rates. 

Protest by the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau caused 
suspension of the schedules. The Commission’s report showed 
that the proposed rates would cause 220 increases from what 
it called representative producing points and 88 reductions. The 
protestants submitted rate comparisons tending to show that 
the rates proposed would be higher than rates prescribed by the 
Commission in a number of cases. The Commission said that 
the contention of the southern railroads that 32.5 per cent of 
first class was the basis in the southwest was erroneous. It 
said that in the Memphis-Southwestern revision rates approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of first class were prescribed and that the 
only departures from that basis were made in the southwestern 
revision, when rates made on the basis of 20 per cent of the 
first class were made from Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ark., 
to points in Texas. 

The suspended schedules have been ordered canceled and 
the proceeding discontinued. 


ADHESIVE PLASTER COTTON 


A showing of competition between manufacturers of adhesive 
plaster or adhesive tape has caused the Commission, by divi- 
sion 3, in No. 22817, The Bay Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al., to order 
a reduction in the rate on cotton piece goods from Minetto, 
N. Y., to Bridgeport, Conn., not later than March 18. A rate 
of 39.5 cents is to replace a rule 25 class rate of 56.5 cents, 
the Commission having found the class rate as applied to this 
traffic unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

Crinoline is the particular sort of cotton piece goods in- 
volved. It is used in the making of adhesive plaster, also called 
adhesive tape, in the report. The complaint was that the rule 
25 rate placed the Bridgeport manufacturer at a disadvantage 
in its competition with a manufacturer at New Haven, Conn., 
receiving his cotton from Chadwick, N. Y. The two cotton piece 
goods manufacturing points are on branches of the Lackawanna. 
The complainant contended that the rate of 56.5 cents was 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded 
a rate of 39.5 cents applicable from Chadwick to New Haven. 
The two cotton manufacturing points are in different groups, 
one being in the Oswego and the other in the Norwich group. 

The railroads placed their defense party on that fact, but 
admitted that the maintenance of the commodity rate of 39.5 
cents from Minetto and the rule 25 rate of 56.5 cents placed the 
complainant in an unduly prejudicial situation. They proposed 
to better it by giving the complainant a rate only seven cents 
higher than the rate from Chadwick, that sum being the dif- 
ference in the rule 25 rates from the two points. They con- 
tended that the New York Central controlled the making of 
the rates, but the Commission said that Minetto and Chadwick 
are both on the Lackawanna. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, said he thought 
a spread of seven cents would constitute a reasonable relation- 
ship. He said he was unable to agree with the finding of un- 
reasonableness, based on which the majority had awarded rep- 
aration, as well as ordered a new rate. 


CAST PIPE REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22161, City and 
County of Denver vs. C. B. & Q. et al., again deals with the 
question of reparation. It found that the rate charged on cast 
iron pipe and fittings, from Birmingham, North Birmingham, 
Bessemer, Dolcito and Anniston, Ala., to Denver, Colo., in the 
period from November 15, 1927, to September 4, 1929, inclusive, 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the present rate 
of $19.32 a net ton and awarded reparation to that basis. It 
found the rate prior to and subsequent to that period not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Commissioner Porter, who wrote the report, said that the 
present rate, based on a minimum of 36,000 pounds, became 
effective September 5, 1929. It resulted, he said, from a reduc- 
tion of the Paducah, Ky., combination which went into effect on 
November 15, 1927, and had been extended to all river crossings. 
The two dates delimit the reparation period. 

According to the report, Denver bought much pipe on a 
F. O. B. destination basis. It paid the freight bills, but, accord- 
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ing to the report, deducted the amount from the invoice. Under 
the principle laid down in the Missouri Portland Cement case, 
88 I. C. C. 492, recently followed in the General Grinding Whee] 
Corporation case, decided November 4, the fact of payment of 
— Mr. Porter said, entitled the complainant to the repara- 
tion. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring specially, said that because 
this was a division case, based upon cases decided by the Com. 
mission, he felt constrained to approve the report, although he 
was not in harmony with the Commission’s construction of the 
law in the Missouri Portland Cement and General Grinding 
Corporation cases. 

Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting in part, called attention 
to the fact that in the General Grinding Wheel Corporation case, 
the complainant paid the charges on its own account, while in 
this case the complainant paid on account of the consignor. He 
agreed that the case fell within the rule in the cement case, but 
said he was unable to concur in the ward of reparation. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Strawberries f 
No. 19701, H. J. Lewis Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., anda 
sub-number, F. M. Baldwin & Co. et al. vs. Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, stravw- 
berries, carloads, points in Arkansas and Missouri to Detroit, 
Lansing, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Grand Rapids and Jackson, 
Mich., and Toledo, O., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Cushions 
F I. and S. No. 3476, classification ratings on furniture cush- 
ions in southern and western territories. By division 3. Pro- 
posed increased any-quantity ratings in southern and western 
classifications on furniture and certain other cushions, from 
first to double first class, not justified. Finding, however, is 
without prejudice to the filing of new schedules naming ratings 
of one and a half times first class on furniture cushions and 
cushions, N. O. I. B. N. Cancellation of schedules ordered and 
proceeding discontinued. 
Piling 
No. 2888, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. W. & L. E. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, piling, points in 
Indiana to Brewster and Ironville, O., applicable. 


Tanning Extract 


No. 22973, Charles S. Walton & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, liquid chestnut tanning extract, Lynchburg, 
Buena Vista, Waynesboro and Charlottesville, Va., to Baltimore, 
Md., not unduly prejudicial and not unreasonable in the past, 
but unreasonable for the future to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed 22 cents. Order for future effective on or before 
March 31. Concurring in part Commissioner Brainerd said he 
was unable to agree with the finding that the rate assailed 
“was not unreasonable.” 


Wood Pulp 
No, 23138, Bogota Paper & Board Co., Inc., vs. N. Y., S. & 
W. By division 5. Complainant found entitled to reparation on 
finding rate, wood pulp, New York, N. Y., to Bogota, N. J., un 
reasonable to extent it exceeded 10 cents, but not otherwise 
unlawful. 
Gypsum 
No. 23168, Blue Diamond Co. of Nevada vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Rate, gypsum, Arden, Nev., to Monolith, 
Calif., is and for the future will be unreasonable to extent it 
exceeds or may exceed 12 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, and 
that it is and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant.and preferential of producers of gypsum at Midland and 
Plaster City, Calif., to the extent it exceeds or may exceed the 
corresponding rates contemporaneously applicable from Midland 
and Plaster City to Monolith. Order for the future effective on 
or before March $81. 
Lumber 


No. 23169, Southern States Lumber Co. vs. Blue Ridge et al. 
By division 3. Reparation of $48.29 awarded on finding rate, 
lumber, West Union, S. C., to Elberton, Ga., unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded 16 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds. 


Oranges 
No. 23206, Chandler Davis Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
5. Reparation of $45.77 awarded on finding charges, oranges, 
Clermont, Fla., to Waycross, Ga., and diverted to Elmira, N. Y. 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $366.12 a car. 


Tobacco Packing Grass Mats 


No. 23391, American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation vs. Ciyde 
Steamship Co. et al., embracing also a sub-number, Max Wedeles 
Tobacco Co. vs. Same. Complaints dismissed. First and fourth 
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class rates on L, C. L. and C. L. shipments, respectively, of to- 
bacco packing grass mats from New York, N. Y., to Quincy, 
Fla., found applicable and not unreasonable. Undercharge found 
on two L. C. L. shipments on which charges were collected at 
second class rate of $1.61. First class rate of $1.89 applicable 
on L. C. L. shipments. Fourth class rate of $1.04, minimum 
24,000 pounds, subject to rule 34 applicable on C. L. shipments. 


Dye Tubs, Etc. 
No. 22846, Paducah Hosiery Mills vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, L. C. L. shipment 
of dye tubs and fire extinguishers from Riverside, N. J., to 
Paducah, Ky., inapplicable, resulting in undercharges. Rates, 
L. C. L. shipment of dye tubs, and net dye bags, from and to 
the same points, applicable and not unreasonable. 


Newsprint Paper 
No. 22844, Press Union Publishing Co. vs. D. & H. et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, newsprint paper, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., to Atlantic City, N. J., not shown to have been or 
to be unreasonable. Finding without prejudice to such findings 
as may be made in No. 21095, the newsprint paper investigation. 


Cattle 


No. 22376, Charles S. Hardy vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, cattle, Snyder, Marfa, 
Alpine and Marathon, Tex., to San Diego, Cal, over a route 
through Mexico, found not to have been unreasonable. 


Ingot and Scrap Aluminum 
No. 22270, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, ingot and scrap 
aluminum, St. Louis, Chicago and Detroit to various points in 
official territory and from St. Louis to Newton, Ia., applicable 
and not unreasonable. 


Tannery Fleshings, Etc. 


No. 22137, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. Southern et al., 
embracing also No. 22631, England, Walton & Co., Inc., vs. 
Southern et al. By division 5. Rates, tannery fleshings and hide 
trimmings, to Gowanda, N. Y., unreasonable, past, present and 
future, to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 27 cents 
from points in Group 1, namely, Ashland, Ky., Buckhannon, 
Elkins, Parsons and Richwood, W. Va., and Luray, Va.; 32 cents 
from points in Group 2, namely, Covington and Richmond, Va.; 
36 cents from points in Group 3, namely, Asheville, Morganton 
and North Wilkesboro, N. C., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Chattanooga, 
Kingsport, Newport and Walland, Tenn., and 39 cents from points 
in Group 4, namely, Rome, Ga., and Andrews, Brevard, Hazel- 
wood, Rosman and Sylva, N. C. Order for future effective on 
or before March 31. Complainants found entitled to reparation 
on certain shipments. Defendants filed suit to collect under- 
charges on five shipments from Rome, Ga. Rate sought to be 
collected in excess of rate herein found reasonable and defend- 
ants may waive collection of the undercharges. 


Coal 


No. 21767, Brilliant Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, coal, moving interstate from mines in the 
vicinity of Brilliant, Ala., to southeastern points, to points on 
the L. & N. between Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., and 
to Pensacola, Fla., via various routes, not unreasonable. Rates 
assailed via Amory, Ala., to points on the L. & N. west of 
Mobile, Ala., are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial 
to complainants and their mines in group 3 and unduly pref- 
erential of mines in group 1 to extent they exceed or may ex- 
ceed the contemporaneous group 1 rates to the same destina- 
tions via Amory. Rates assailed via Birmingham are and for 
the future will be unduly prejudicial to complainants and their 
mines in group 3 and unduly preferential of mines in group 1 
to extent they exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous 
group 1 rates to the same destinations via Birmingham by 
more than the contemporaneous differential between groups 1 
and 3 on similar traffic to Memphis. Order for future effective 
on or before March 31. 

Junk 


I. and S. No. 3507, junk from South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota to Twin Cities and Duluth, Minn., Superior, 
Wis., and Omaha, Neb. By division 3. Proposed increased 
minimum weight on various kinds of junk, in mixed carloads, 
from points in North Dakota and South Dakota to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
and Omaha, Neb., not justified. Suspended schedules canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. Commission said that although 
respondents had failed to justify the suspended schedules, the 
evidence introduced by them indicated that in the interest of 
uniformity some revision should be made in the rates on junk 
in this territory, and that in determining whether and to what 
extent these rates should be revised, the carriers might well 
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give consideration to what was done in the southwestern re- 
vision, the western class rate case, and Waste Material Dealers’ 
Association vs. C. R. I. & P., 164 I. C. C. 587. 


Roofing Slag 


No. 23265, J. W. Moore Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. et al. 
By division 5. Rate, roofing slag, carloads, Swedeland, Pa., to 
South Providence and Apponaug, R. I., unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded the rates resulting from the application 
of the scale prescribed in Cartier & Sons Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. 
& H., 157 I. C. C. 649. Reparation awarded. 


Ground Coal Tar Pitch 


No. 23002, Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs Pennsylvania et 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates charged, ground 
coal tar pitch, carloads, Cleveland, O., Charleroi, Pa., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. to points in official classification territory found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Chairman McManamy dis- 
senting in part said he disagreed with the conclusion of the 
majority that the sixth class rates were applicable on the pitch 
under consideration. As he read the tariff he said there was no 
escape from the conclusion that 80 per cent of the sixth class 
rate was applicable. 


Coal to S. E. Missouri 


No. 22196, Will Mayfield College vs. C. & E. I. et al., and 
seven sub-numbers thereunder, Twin City Mercantile & Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. Same; Lutesville Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Same; 
S. J. and H. A. Hilderbrand vs. Same; C. A. Walker vs. Same; 
John P. McCarty vs. Same; Mrs. George Ellerbrook vs. Same; 
and Edminston & Black vs. Same. By division 5. Rates, coal, 
origin groups in southern Illinois and western Kentucky to 
destinations in southeastern Missouri, unreasonable to Lutes- 
ville, Kyger Spur, and Delus Spur, to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed $1.57 from the Belleville and southern Illinois 
groups and $1.82 from the western Kentucky group, both a net 
ton. Rates from the same origin groups to Oran, Matthews, and 
Vanduser, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the rates 
which became effective October 15, 1928, from and to the same 
points. Complainants withdrew the Mobile & Ohio as a party 
defendant, and the findings do not relate to that carrier. Repara- 
tion awarded to designated complainants and others allowed 
opportunity to present evidence of having received shipments. 
The order for the future is effective on or before March 31. 


Fat Cattle 

No. 21950, Russ Market Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific 
et al., and a sub-number, J. Sheldon Potter vs. Same. By divi- 
sion 5. Rates charged, fat cattle, Wilson, Nev., to Russ, Calif., 
and on feeder cattle, Alturas, Calif., to Kekawaka, Calif., over 
an interstate route, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed $149 a car, from Wilson to Russ, and $114 from 
Alturas to Kekawaka. The Commission said it was of the 
opinion that the rates should not have exceeded rates based on 
the so-called Nevada-California scale for hauls over trunk lines 
and their subsidiaries and that in instances where shipments 
originated on short lines, such as those from Wilson, the rate 
should have been determined by adding a reasonable arbitrary 
to the scale rate from the point at which the traffic was deliv- 
ered to a trunk line or a subsidiary thereof. It said a reason- 
able arbitrary for the haul of the Nevada Copper Belt railroad, 
the originating line of traffic from Wilson, would have been 
$17. Reparation awarded and carriers ordered to establish new 
rates not later than March 31. 


Old Moss and Hair 


No. 23320, G. Mathes Co. vs. M. & St. L. et al. By division 
5. Rate, charged, 64 cents, carload of old moss and hair, in 
bales, St. Paul, Minn., to St. Louis, Mo., found inapplicable. 
Applicable rate, 32.5 cents, minimum 38,800 pounds, not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation of $81 awarded. 


Cabbage and Onions 


No. 22197, T. H. Halliburton & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, cabbage and onions, carloads, points in 
Texas differential and Texas common point territories to Macon 
and Americus, Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
$1.12 from points in differential territory as defined in the south- 
western revision and $1.03 from other points of origin. Com- 
missioner Farrell concurred in the conclusions of the majority 
to the extent that reparation was awarded, but said that he was 
of the opinion that the basis of reparation should be the rates 
now in effect and which were prescribed by the Commission in 
the southwestern revision. 


Interurban Line Rates 


No. 23352, Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation et al. vs. Akron 
& Barberton Belt et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Through interstate class and certain commodity rates, consist- 
ing of combinations of separately established factors to and from 
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Cincinnati, O., on carload and less-than-carload traffic between 
points in central territory and points in Clermont and Brown 
counties, O., on the interurban electric lines of the Cincinnati, 
Georgetown Railroad and the Felicity & Bethel Railroad, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Rates on coal, sand, gravel 
and crushed stone were excluded from the complaint. 


ABILENE & EASTERN CONSTRUCTION 


Application of the Abilene & Eastern Railway Co., in Fi- 
nance No. 7945, for permission to construct a line aout 43 miles 
long between Abilene and Cross Plains, Tex., has been denied 
by the Commission, division 4, on the ground that public con- 
venience and necessity had not been shown to require the con- 
struction by the applicant. The cost of the proposed line was 
estimated at $1,472,667. 

The principal purpose of the proposed line, the Commission’s 
report said, was to bring to Abilene a trunk-line railroad to 
compete with the Texas & Pacific lines. The proposed line 
would have connected with the branch line of the M. K. T. 
of Texas extending from De Leon to Cross Plains. Construction 
of the line was opposed by the Texas & Pacific and the Abilene 
& Southern. The Katy of Texas intervened in behalf of the 
applicant, as did also the chambers of commerce of Abilene, 
Cross Plains, Waco and Houston. The business men of Abilene 
backed the enterprise in company with Frank Kell, of Wichita 
Falls, president of the applicant. The business men of Abilene 
asserted that the growth of Abilene could not proceed so long 
as it was served to the east and southeast by the one railroad. 
The Commission said that their desire to promote the growth 
and welfare of their city could not fairly be criticized. The re- 
port said it was clear from the record that the construction of 
the proposed line did not furnish the solution of the difficulty, 
because, among other things, the overhead traffic which the 
applicant proposed to live upon could be obtained only through 
the ability of Mr. Kell to control traffic moving over circuitous 
and abnormal routes. Such a situation, the Commission said, 
could not be considered in the public interest. On the other 
hand, the Commission said such objections would not apply to 
the construction by the Katy of a line linking Abilene with its 
system at Cross Plains, for the Katy could operate the new 
line more economically than if it were independently operated 
and would also reap the benefit of the additional traffic which it 
would no doubt bring to the existing system. However, said 
the Commission, whether or not the Katy should be permitted to 
construct such a line was not an issue before it now, and there- 
fore it expressed no opinion upon that question. 


CAPE FEAR RAILWAYS OPERATION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8254, has 
authorized the Cape Fear Railways, Inc., to operate a line of 
railroad in Cumberland county, N. C. The Atlantic Coast Line 
opposed the application of the proposed line which would serve 
the Fort Bragg military reservation. The Commission said that 
as the services of the Atlantic Coast Line as well as the Aber- 
deen & Rockfish and its connections, at present serving the 
military reservation, would be needed in emergencies it was 
important to have satisfactory railroad connections with both 
roads. The report said that the applicants’ proposal offered a 
solution of the problem, which met the approval of the War 
Department and which the army officers concerned believed 
would be satisfactory. The mileage involved is about eight 
miles. 


F.C. & G. ABANDONMENT 


A certificate authorizing abandonment has been granted by 
the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 8091, to the Florida, 
Central & Gulf Railway as to its entire line of railroad in Levy, 
Marion and Citrus counties, Fla. The certificate also authorizes 
the abandonment of operation under trackage rights over a con- 
necting line of the Seaboard Air Line in Citrus county. The 
whole comprises a line about 29.54 miles long. Timber interests 
along the line proposed for abandonment opposed the applica- 
tion. The road had lost business formerly furnished by the 
phosphate industry and was unable to operate except at a loss. 
5a8,000. its failure to meet operating expenses was more than 


D. T. & l. ABANDONMENT 
The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8440, has 
authorized the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company to 
abandon its branch line extending from Port William to King- 
man, in Clinton county, O., approximately 9.43 miles. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8626. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue 41 notes dated November 15, 1930, maturing quar- 
terly from February 15, 1931, to February 15, 1941, aggregating 
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$3,681,603.43, payable to the order of the Pullman Car Manufacturing 
Corporation, in connection with acquistion of 500 box cars at a cost 
of $956,290, and also for the purpose of taking up unmatured notes 
aggregating $2,460,558.23. n i 

Finance No. 8629. The Groveton, Lufkin & Northern Railway (Co, 
asks authority to abandon its line from Groveton to Vair, Tex., 2) 
miles, and to abandon operation under trackage rights over the Texas 
Southeastern to Lufkin, Tex. The line was built in connection with 
lumbering operations which have ceased. 

Finance No. 8633. North Texas & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks 
authority to acquire and complete line of railroad from Spearman 
to Morse, Tex., 18.6 miles. Authority to build the line has been 
granted to the Panhandle & Santa Fe. Both lines are subsidiaries 
of the A. T. & S. F. 

Finance No. 8630. North Plains & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue and sell 5,000 shares of common capital stock, par 
value $500,000, to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and to applicant's 
directors at par for cash in connection with construction and/or 
acquisition of a line of railroad from Amarillo to a point on the 
north line of Dallam county, Tex., approximately 100 miles, authority 
for which is sought in Finance No. 8601 by applicant. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 8442 and 8590, author- 
izing (1) the Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad Company to acquire 
the railroad properties of the Marion Railway Corporation, in Wayne 
county, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to operate 
such railroad properties under an existing agency arrangement; and 
(2) the Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad Company to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $45,700 of first-mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds of the Marion Railway Corporation in connection with 
the purchase of the physical properties and franchises of that com- 
pany, approved. ; 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8575, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New York Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Easton & South Cambridge Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8486, authorizing the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company (a) to operate under trackage rights over 
a part of the line of railroad of the New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company, in Tazewell county, Ill.; and (b) to construct and 
operate a connecting track in said county, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8569, authorizing the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company to abandon operation over a part of the 
railroad of the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railroad 
Company in Anne Arundel county, Md., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8595, authorizing the Owasco 
River Ry. to abandon operation, under trackage rights, over a line 
of railroad in Cayuga county, N. Y., approved. oe J 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8617, authorizing the Chicago 
Great Western R. R. Co. to issue not exceeding $461,660 of promissory 
notes payable to the order of the Lima Locomotive Works, Incor- 
porated, in connection with the acquisition of six freight locomotives, 
approved. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 22058, Corning Glass Works vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants’ 
petition for reargument denied. 

No. 22827, Marinette-Green Bay Manufacturing Co. vs. D. S. 
S. & A. et al. Order entered herein on October 23, 1930, mod- 
ified so that it will become effective on or before January 26, 
1931, upon not less than 10 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 23829, M. Steffen & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Vinegar Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24041, Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Ten- 
nessee Products Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23901, Oklahoma Millers’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Kansas Flour Mills Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23841, Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. Wi et al. Fords Porceiain 
Works permitted to intervene. 

No. 23868, Swift & Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23755, Sub. 1, Hanna Furnace Corporation et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al. Tennessee Products Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 7856, Ozark & Philpott Valley Construction. 
Time prescribed in certificate within which the Ozark & Phil- 
pott Valley shall commence and complete the construction of 
line of railroad therein authorized is extended to June 1, 1931, 
and May 31, 1932, respectively. 

Finance No. 6424, Construction of Line by Mound City & 
Eastern. Time prescribed in said certificate and order, as ex 
tended, within which the Mound City & Eastern shall complete 
the construction of the line of railroad therein authorized, is 
further extended to December 31, 1931. 

No. 23735 (and Sub. 1), T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Hansen Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22315, Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. 
Blue Ridge Stone Corporation and Pembroke Limestone Cor- 
poration permitted to intervene. 

No. 17567, Dallas Cotton Exchange et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Proceeding dismissed upon complainants’ request. 

Finance No. 8546, application of Central Railway of 
Arkansas for certificate to abandon its entire line of railroad 
in Yell County, Ark. W. B. Clement permitted to intervene. 


National 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Fourth Section Application No. 1482, filed by 
E. P. & S. W. Ry. Sys., assigned for January 10, at El Paso, 
Tex., before Examiner Mattingly, was canceled. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





FLORIDA CEMENT RATES 


With a view to ironing out a situation on cement rates in 
Florida created by the refusal of the Florida commission to 
permit railroads to establish rates on that commodity in arbri- 
trary or differential territory in that state on the basis indicated 
by the Commission, Examiner John T. Money in No. 15806, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and a sub-num- 
ber thereunder, Tidewater Portland Cement Co. vs. Same, has 
recommended that the Commission modify the original report, 
132 I. C. C. 427, so as to establish a new line between standard 
and differential territory in Florida. The main reason for the 
recommendation, the report indicates, is that since the inaugu- 
ration of the proceedings which resulted in the prescription 
of rates into Florida, a cement mill has been established at 
Tampa, Fla. 

Cement manufacturers outside of Florida had this case 
reopened because they contended that the Tampa mill had 
an advantage over them by reason of the failure of the carriers 
to establish rates in accordance with the Commission’s original 
report and in line with the prior reports, 139 I. C. C. 484, 147 
I. Cc. C. 303 and 155 I. C. C. 339. 

The Florida Portland Cement Co., operator of the newly 
established plant at Tampa, intervened in this case. Money 
said that it opposed in every particular the position of the 
cement manufacturers outside of Florida. Among the conten- 
tions put forward by the Florida company was one to the effect 
that this proceeding did not include cement moving from the 
manufacturing point in Tampa to destinations in Florida arbi- 
trary territory. Money said that that contention was without 
merit. 

The examiner said that in New England and Texas cement 
cases the Commission in fixing dividing lines between higher and 
lower rated territories did not follow the ones previously defined 
for application in connection with class rates but treated the 
cement traffic as more or less different from, and independent 
of, such class rate traffic. 

“It is believed that if a similar method is employed here, 
substantial justice would be administered,” said Money. “It 
is recommended, therefore, that the original finding herein fixing 
the dividing line between standard and arbitrary territory in 
Florida along the Jacksonville-River Junction line of the Sea- 
board be modified and that such dividing line be fixed along 
the line of the Atlantic Coast Line from Jacksonville through 
Palatka, Orlando, and Lakeland to Plant City and the line of 
the Seaboard Air Line from Plant City to Tampa, and that the 
standard basis of rates previously prescribed in this proceeding 
be established from, to, and between points on and north and 
west of such line in Florida, and that such standard basis plus 
the differentials named in the original decision be prescribed for 
application from, to, and between points in the territory south 
and east of such lines, such arbitraries to be based upon the 
distance under the formula previously prescribed herein for the 
haul in arbitrary territory, and to accrue to the lines operating 
in such arbitrary territory, in addition to their division out of 
the through rates.” 

: Drawing of such line would place the Tampa plant in the 
origin territory with competing cement plants which objected 
to the adjustment caused by the refusal of the Florida Com- 
Mission to allow the arbitrary basis to be applied on intrastate 


a in the manner prescribed for application on interstate 
ralic, 


COAL DEMURRAGE QUESTIONS 


_ In a third effort to dispose of coal demurrage questions 
raised in No. 17791, Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. C. & O., 
Examiner E. A. Burslem has recommended that the Commission 
find inapplicable, in part, demurrage charges collected for the 
detention for many cars of coal at Cincinnati, O., and affirm, 
in part, findings in the original report, 126 I. C. C. 566, as mod- 
ified by the report on reconsideration, 136 I. C. C. 275. The 
examiner said that reparation should be awarded, the carrier 
having conceded that $1,119 collected should be refunded. 

The complainant’s plant, containing a track of eight car 
Capacity, wholly within the plant enclosure, is adjacent to the 
carrier’s Water Street yard. The plant is connected with the 
yard tracks owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio, but used by the 
complainant to switch cars to and from the plant track. The 
yard contains nine tracks numbered from one to nine. One of 
the questions was as to the character of the tracks. 





The examiner said that upon this record the Commission 
should find: (1) that tracks 1 to 4, inclusive, only, were indus- 
trial interchange tracks; (2) that notice of constructive place- 
ment was sent on cars constructively placed, placement having 
been determined by method laid down in the report; (3) that 
the notice of “arrival” was in fact a notice of actual placement; 
and (4) that demurrage time began to run from the first 7 a. m. 
after notice of constructive placement was sent or given and/or 
after notice of actual placement was sent or given, or was 
acquired, notice of actual placement to be determined as follows: 
The time the written “arrival” notice was sent or given, or 
when knowledge of placement was acquired by complainant’s 
daily check of cars in the yard and confirmed by check against 
defendant’s station records, whichever was prior in time; that 
demurrage time terminated when cars were returned to the 
interchange tracks; that no allowances shouuld be made for 
bunching and run-arounds except where the detention was 
caused thereby; and that no allowances should be made for in- 
efficient switching. 


SCRAP IRON ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustment of the rates on scrap iron and steel from points 
in the Virginias and Kentucky to Ashland, Ky., Portsmouth 
and Ironton, O., to the basis of 70 per cent of the basic scale 
prescribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, the Hoch- 
Smith iron and steel case, has been recommended by Examiner 
Carl A. Schlager in No. 23251, M. D. Friedman Co. vs. C. & O. 
et al., and two sub-numbers, M. D. Friedman Co. et al. vs. Same, 
and Same vs. Same. He said that the rate from Roanoke, Va., 
to Ashland, Portsmouth and Ironton should be found unreason- 
able for the future but not in the past to the extent it might 
exceed the basis indicated, the rate to be stated in dollars 
and cents a long ton. He said that reparation had been denied 
in that general case and in Continental Steel Corporation vs. 
A. C. & Y., 155 I. C. C. 321, and that it should be denied in 
the case involving the rates to the three destination points. 
In the Continental case the Commission enunciated the 70 per 
cent idea used by the examiner in this case. 

In another phase of the combined cases Schlager said the 
Commission should find unreasonable the rates from Red 
Jacket, Alpheus, Ream, Filbert, Elbert, Thorpe, Gary, Mitchell 
Branch, Mary Helen, Chattaroy, Merrimac, Williamson, Matewan, 
Thacker, W. Va., and Stone, Ky., to Ashland and prescribe new 
ones from Thacker, Matewan and Merrimac to Ashland. The 
findings with respect to the rates covered by that phase of the 
combied cases and the rates from Roanoke, Thacker, Matewan 
and Merrimac follow: 


The Commission should find that the rate assailed from Filbert, 
Thorpe, Elbert and Ream was unreasonable for the past to the extent 
it exceeded $4.52 between December 12, 1928, and May 6, 1930; that 
the rate charged from Alpheus and Gary was unreasonable for the 
past to the extent it exceeded $4.40 between December 12, 1928, and 
May 6, 1930; that the rates charged from Red Jacket and Mitchell 
branch were unreasonable for the past to the extent they exceeded 
$3.51 between December 12, 1928, and May 6, 1930; that the rates 
from Merrimac, Matewan and Thacker were unreasonable for the 
past to the extent they exceeded $3.40 from Merrimac and Matewan 
and $3.51 from Thacker between December 12, 1928, and July 7, 
1929; that the rate from Stone was unreasonable for the past to 
the extent it exceeded $4.40 between November 21 and December 11, 
1928; and to the extent it exceeded $3.40 between December 12, 1928, 
and May 6, 1930; that the rate from Chattaroy, Borderland, and Mary 
Helen was unreasonable for the past to the extent it exceeded $2.50 
between November 21, 1928, and May 6, 1930; and that the complain- 
ants in No, 23251 (Sub-No. 1)... are entitled to reparation. 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed, 
except as hereinbefore indicated, were not unreasonable as applied 
to past shipments; that the rate assailed from Roanoke is and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed a rate per ton of 2,240 pounds made on the basis of 70 
per cent of the basic scale of rates pregerees in Iron & Steel Articles, 
supra, as set forth in Appendix thereto, applied in the manner 
therein indicated; that the rates assailed from Thacker, Matewan, 
and Merrimac are and for the future will be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed or may exceed a rate of $2.90 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, and that the other rates assailed from points in West Vir- 
ginia are not unreasonable. 


In the second sub-number the question was as to the ap- 
plicable rate on many shipments of scrap iron and steel from 
Princeton and New Albany, Ind., to Ashland. The scrap iron 
was bought from the Southern Railway under a contract naming 
a price f. o. b. Lexington, Ky., to which point the Southern 
brought the traffic. From that point to Ashland a local com- 
modity rate of $2.91 was charged. The complainant contended 
that it was entitled to a. proportional commodity rate of $2.39 
on the ground that the shipments were part of an interstate 
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movement. Schlager said that the Commission should find that 
the shipment was intrastate and not within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 

The examiner distinguished the shipments here in question 
from the shipments in Hyman-Micheals Co. vs. S. A. L., 152 
I. C. C. 345, on the ground that the contract of sale clearly indi- 
cated that the title to the property passed upon delivery by 
the Southern at Lexington, at which point the complainant, he 
said, elected to receive the shipments. He said the complain- 
ant could not be interested in the manner in which the ship- 
ments were transported to Lexington or where they originated. 
He added that it mattered not whether the shipments were at 
Lexington before or after the parties entered into the contract. 
The examiner said that in the Hyman-Micheals case, the Com- 
mission, by division 3, held that the movement beyond the 
junction point of the vendor carrier was interstate. He said 
that the holding in that case seemed to have turned on the 
fact that the entire movement was continuous with ultimate 
destination known and shown in the bills of lading. The com- 
plainant, he said, urged that the only interruption in this case 
was the change of title at Lexington. The examiner, however, 
was not convinced that the holding in Hyman-Michaels should 
control him in this case. 


BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY 


A basis of 60 per cent of first class on butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry and 65 per cent on live poultry has been pro- 
posed by Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler and Examiner M. L. 
Boat in No. 16750, National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association 
et al. vs. A. & R. et al., for use in the making of rates, in car- 
loads, between points in western trunk line territory, between 
points in official territory and between points in western trunk 
line territory, on the one hand, and points in official territory, on 
the other. The proposal is based on a recommended finding 
of unreasonableness for the future. The rates, the examiners 
said, should be found not unreasonable in the past. They said 
that the carload minimum weight of 20,000 pounds on live poul- 
try in western trunk line territory and from that territory to 
official territory should be found not unreasonable. 

This report also embraces No. 21354, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hastings, Neb., et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., and No. 21449, 
Farmers’ Equity Cooperative Creamery Association vs. Boston 
& Maine et al. In those complaints rates on dairy products 
from Hastings and Orleans, Neb., and Denver, Colo., to destina- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois and official territory were assailed as 
unreasonable. The question in respect of allegations in them 
narrowed down to reparation, because the question of rates for 
the future was handled in the title complaint. The examiners 
said that the Commission should find the rates not unreasonable 
in the past and dismiss the complaints. 

The basis proposed is that which was prescribed in the 
southwestern revision for use in the southwest and in Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. The decision in the 
last mentioned case and the report in the Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, were made after the close of 
the hearings in this case. Therefore, the task of the examiners 
was to fit their report in with those reports, if the record war- 
ranted adoption of the decisions with respect to the commodi- 
ties under consideration, and the making of additions where the 
decisions did not cover the whole ground. 

In this, as in other cases, the examiners had to deal with 
the question of fitting the southwestern and western trunk line 
adjustments to each other over the spots in southern Missouri 
that were not embraced in the southwestern’ revision and could 
not be covered by the western class rate case. In the big west- 
ern cement case those spots were referred to as the no-scale 
territory because the area was not covered by any of the scales 
or modifications thereof prescribed in the main proceedings. 

At present, the butter, egg and poultry rate structure is 
based on the third class rating. Many of the rates, however, 
particularly in the heavy tonnage section of western trunk line 
territory, are less than the rating. Many of the rates, however, 
are on the class basis. Where they are on the class basis, the 
proposal of the examiners, if adopted, will bring about reduc- 
tions. Where the present commodity rates are considerably 
below the class rate basis it will be authority to the carriers, 
if they desire, to raise the rates. The proposal would bring 
about considerable reductions in the rates from points beyond 
the immediate influence of the Missouri River adjustments. The 
findings proposed by the examiners, except as to the cases rec- 
ommended for dismissal, follow: 


That the rates assailed on butter, eggs and dressed poultry, in 
carldads, from and to points within the territories considered in the 
Western and Eastern cases, were not unreasonable but for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 60 per 
cent of the corresponding maximum reasonable first-class rates within 
western trunk-line and official territories and between points in 
those territories prescribed in the Western and Eastern cases applied 
as therein provided; 

That the rates assailed on live poultry, in carloads between points 
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in western trunk-line territory embraced in the Western case; be. 
tween ints in central territory on the one hand and the remainder 
of official territory on the other; from points in central territory to 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis; 
and from points in western trunk-line territory to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and points in trunk-line and New Eng. 
land territories, were not unreasonable, but for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 65 per cent of the cor. 
responding first-class rates referred to in finding 1; 

hat the rates assailed on these commodities, in carloads, within 
and from that portion of Missouri south of the southern boundary of 
Zone 1 as defined in the Western case were not unreasonable, but 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeg 
60 and 65 per cent on dairy products and live poultry, respectively, 
of first-class rates determined and applied in the same manner as 
those prescribed in findings 6 to 9, inclusive, in the Western case, 
treating all points in that portion of the state as in Zone II; and 
using the following key rates as first-class rates from the points 
named below to New York as a guide in the construction of rates to 
all related destinations in the portion of official territory described 
in finding 8 in that report: 


Cents Cents 
DE \c56cnsueeeeusmecwemes ee (CDS ibe cscusesaweneeeeeed 220 
DE Wividus «dahesecawcenseceeeure 198 PROUD: 560.0: 660600466065% 2 
DEE: Ganedauesness26008seweobad 184 My stsetonesotusuauseesesecd 235 
EEE 0.00040 ss4.0-0400000 198 A Ae rere ro 240 
WEOW BOTINGS oo. cccccccvese er ree 234 
CO Pern 209 POM. Senex eedenwsceeseed 226 
DEED. Widé.esrcbacactecaewoas 220 


That the record is inadequate upon which to prescribe rates 
within and from those portions of Colorado and Wyoming west of 
Zone III and Subzone III as defined in Appendix G in the Western 
case but that defendants should establish such rates as shall reflect 
a proper relation to those from Colorado common points and points 
in Subzone III herein prescribed; 

That, except as to points between which joint rail-lake class 
rates were prescribed in the Eastern case, the record does not afford 
a basis for prescribing such rates within official territory and from 
points in western trunk line territory to destinations in official terri- 
tory, and that defendants should establish such rates in the manner 
indicated in the findings in the Western and Eastern cases, observing 
the percentages of first class herein prescribed on the respective 
commodities, as maxima; and 

That the minimum of 20,000 pounds on live poultry within west- 
ern trunk line territory, and to the extent that such minimum now 
applies to such traffic from that territory to official territory, was 
and is not unreasonable. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Brick 


No. 23392, Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


Wyoming, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 


exceed scale prescribed in Mason City Brick & Tile Co., 107 | 


I. C. C. 702, plus the arbitraries prescribed in that case, over and 


above the rates so determined for the entire distance, the arbi- | 


traries to apply only for that part of the entire distance meas- 
ured wholly west of the Nebraska-Colorado or Nebraska-Wyo- 
ming state line. Reparation and new rates proposed. 


Lumber Dry-Kiln Trucks 

No. 22479, Moore Dry Kiln Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Ex 
aminer G. L. Shinn. Less-than-carload rating and rates, lumber 
dry-kiln trucks, set up, referred to in the complaint as lumber 
dry-kiln truck rollers with wheels and axles in place, Jacksor- 
ville, Fla., and Portland, Ore., to points in western territory, 
unreasonable and at present and for the future to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed fourth class. New ratings and rates 
proposed. 

Fresh Peaches 


No. 22829, Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Rates, fresh peaches, 
carloads, producing points in Illinois to Topeka, Kan., unrea 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates made 
50 per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates. New rates 
and reparation proposed. 


Cotton Gin Saws 


No. 23708, Continental Gin Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one cal- 
load of cotton gin saws, Birmingham, Ala., to Houston, Tex., for 
export, not unreasonable. 


Nitrate of Soda 


No. 23577, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Illinois Cel 
tral et al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
nitrate of soda, in bags, in carloads, New Orleans, La., to Cat! 
Junction, Mo., not unreasonable. 


GREAT NORTHERN ABANDONMENT 

Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8280, Great Norther 
Railway Co. abandonment, has recommended that the Commis 
sion find that the present and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the abandonment by the Great Northern of 
a part of its line in Okanogan county, Washington. The part 
proposed to be abandoned lies between Molson and Oroville, 
Wash., a distance of about 25 miles. 


By Examiner C. J. Peterson. | 
Rates, brick and related articles taking brick rates, points in © 
Nebraska to destinations in northeastern Colorado and easter © 
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SOOO ee 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


i taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
(Digest sbiished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Commerce Commission, in 
reducing freight rates, must make findings of fact on principal 


* igsues.—Chicago & E. I. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Illinois Commerce 


Commission ex rel. Hoopeston Grain & Coal Co. et al., 173 N. E. 


Rep. 380. 
* vindings by Commerce Commission in reducing rates must 


be sufficiently specific to enable courts to determine whether 
decisions are based on findings.—Ibid. 

Findings by Commerce Commission of increase in existing 
rates above average increase of rates generally is not evidence 
that particular rate is discriminatory nor proper foundation for 
fixing rate.—Ibid. 

Order by Commerce Commission fixing rate must be based 
on reasonableness at time.—Ibid. 

Finding by Commerce Commission comparing rates attacked 
and rates and ton-mile earnings elsewhere did not sustain order 
fixing rate without finding of similar conditions and rates.— 
Ibid. 

Comparison of existing charges and ton-mile earnings may 
be considered in determining reasonable rate if made under 
similar conditions of operation.—Ibid. 

Finding as basis for fixing rate must be based on evidence 
presented, with opportunity to all parties to know thereof, cross- 
examine witnesses, inspect documents, and offer rebuttal evi- 
dence.—Ibid. 

Finding of fact by Commerce Commission, to justify order 
fixing reasonable rates, must be set aside, where not supported 
by substantial evidence.—Ibid. 

Facts found in cases before other tribunals between differ- 
ent parties on different issues are no evidence to sustain Com- 
merce Commission’s action in fixing reasonable coal rates. 





(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Common 
carrier may collect freight charges from consignor or consignee, 
unless specially contracting to collect from one only.—Central 
of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Brown, 155 S. E. Rep. 787. 

Carrier’s placing of shipment on consignee’s sidetrack and 
crediting freight charges to consignee did not constitute special 
contract to collect charges from consignee only.—Ibid. 





+ 4 ¢ ¢ 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


Bete: 





(Supreme Court, Special Term, New York County.) Trans- 
feree of bill of lading not indorsed by consignee of goods pre- 
sumptively held subject to agreement with transferor (personal 
property law, secs. 215, 219, 220).—Newmann vs. Reiss et al. 245 
N. Y. S. 464. 


FLORIDA SAW LOG CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 5, in Nos. 
16, 17 and 18, The State of Florida, and A. S. Wells, E. S. 
Matthews et al. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al.; Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Wilson Cypress 
Co. Cummer Cypress Co., vs. Same; and Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. of Florida vs. Same, collectively known as the 
Florida saw log case, on appeals from the federal court 
for the northern district of Georgia, has reversed the 
decision of a three judge court dismissing the bills 





brought by Florida and the lumber companies for an in- 
junction forbidding the enforcement of the federal Commission’s 
order establishing rates on logs (walnut, cherry and cedar ex- 
cepted) “within and throughout the entire state of Florida, 
without exception” on the basis of the interstate rates between 
=m a and points in Georgia for distances not exceed- 

70 miles. 


The ground of the decision of the federal body 
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upon which the Supreme Court founded its reversal was that 
the rates in effect on the Atlantic Coast Line in Florida were 
so low as to cause “undue discrimination against the carrier’s 
general interstate commerce.” 

In substance the court said that there was no finding by 
the Commission to that effect and that heretofore the decision of 
the lower court had to be reversed. This reversal, however, does 
not preclude the Commission taking up the matter again, the 
court in the next to the last paragraph of the opinion, written 
by Chief Justice Hughes, pointing out the way for further pro- 
ceedings. 

“If the facts as to intrastate transportation of logs in 
Florida,” said the Chief Justice, “are such as to justify an 
order as to intrastate rates in order to end an unjust dis- 
crimination as against interstate commerce either as between 
persons and localities, or because of an undue burden upon the 
revenues of the carrier, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
still at liberty, acting in accordance with the authority con- 
ferred by the statute, to make such determinations as the situa- 
tion may require.” 

The Chief Justice reviewed the many contentions made in 
the case which was twice before the Commission and twice 
before the lower court. The first decision of the court of first 
instance was in favor of the state and of the lumber companies 
because of the uncertainty, according to the court, of the Com- 
mission’s decision. The Commission then went over the case 
again and issued the order requiring the establishment of rates 
over the whole of Florida on the basis indicated. That order 
was upheld by the three judge court when the matter again 
came before it. 

Inadequacy of the work done by the Commission is the 
ground upon which the court founded its opinion. The Chief 
Justice said that the ultimate finding of the Commission there 
was a concluding clause that the intrastate rates result “in 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce.” 

“This general statement,” says the opinion, “in the language 
of the statute, neither standing alone nor taken in its context, 
could be regarded as sufficient to support a statewide order from 
the standpoint of income, in the absence of supporting findings 
of fact as to revenue from the traffic in question.” 

Commenting upon the manner in which the Commission had 
treated contentions by Florida and the lumber companies that 
the Florida rates were remunerative, the court referred to figures 
put into the report by the Commission purporting to show earn- 
ings under contrasted rates, as being “merely the amounts 
receivable per car for the given number of pounds under the 
rates for prescribed distances.” In disposing of the cases, Chief 
Justice Hughes said: 


But to justify the Commission in the alteration of intrastate 
rates, it was not enough for the Commission merely to find that the 
existing intrastate rates on the particular traffic were not remunera- 
tive or reasonably compensatory. The authority to determine the 
reasonableness per se of intrastate rates lay with the state authori- 
ties and not with the Interstate Commerce Commission. In dealing 
with unjust discrimination as between persons and localities in 
relation to interstate commerce, the question is one of the relation 
of rates to each other. In considering the authority of the Com- 
mission to enter the state field and to change a scale of intrastate 
rates in the interest of the carrier’s revenue, the question is that 
of the relation of rates to income. The raising of rates does not 
necessarily increase revenue. It may in particular localities reduce 
revenue instead of increasing it, by discouraging patronage.* Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin vs. Chicago, Burlington Quincy 
Railroad Company, 257 U. S. 563 (42 S. Ct. Rep. 232). The Commis- 
sion stated in its report that witnesses for the Florida interveners 
had testified “that any material increase in the Florida intrastate 
tates would either cause them to move their plants to the timber or 
abandon operations,’’ and that in either event the carrier would lose 
considerable traffic. 

The Commission made no findings as to the revenue which had 
been derived by the carrier from the traffic in question, or which 
could reasonably be expected under the increased rates, or that 
the alteration of the intrastate rates would produce, or was likely 
to produce, additional income necessary to prevent an undue bur- 
den upon the carrier’s interstate revenues and to maintain an ade- 
quate transportation service. 


The question is not merely one of the absence of elaboration or 
of a suitably complete statement of the grounds of the Commis- 
sion’s determination, to the importance of which this Court has 
recently adverted (The Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway 
Company vs. United States, decided November 24, 1930, 282 U. S. 
—), but of the lack of the basic or essential findings required to sup- 
port the Commission’s order. In the absence of such findings, we 
are not called upon to examine the evidence in order to resolve op- 
posing contentions as to what it shows or to spell out and state such 
conclusions of fact as it may permit. The Commission is the fact- 
finding body and the court examines the evidence not to make find- 
ings for the Commission but to ascertain whether its findin are 
properly supported. If the facts as to intrastate transportation of 
logs in Florida are such as to justify an order as to intrastate rates 


*In the Florida Fertilizer Case, 151 I. C. C. 602, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in refusing to order an increase in the Florida 
intrastate rates on fertilizer, said: ‘‘Furthermore, it is not certain 
that if the Florida intrastate rates were increased to the interstate 
level, additional revenue would accrue to the carriers, for if the 
rophesies of the interior plants and of the Florida commission are 
Justified, practically all shipments would be made from the ports, 
with the result that the total charges would probably be no greater 
than they now are.” 
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in order to end an unjust discrimination as against interstate com- 
merce either as between persons and localities, or because of an 
undue burden upon the revenues of the carrier, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is still at liberty, acting in accordance with the 
authority conferred by the statute, to make such determinations as 
the situation may require. 

We conclude that the portion of the order of the Commission 
which is now under review, with respect to intrastate rates, is not 
supported by the findings of the Commission and this part of the 
order must be set aside. Decrees reversed. 


Commenting on the decision in the Florida log rate case, 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, said: 


' 

The opinion of the United States Supreme Court setting aside 
the interstate Commerce Commission’s order is of the greatest 
importance, because it emphatically establishes (1) that the mere 
fact that particular intrastate rates are below the level of interstate 
rates does not give the federal commission jurisdiction to raise such 
lower intrastate rates, and (2) that the existence of additional facts 
necessary to create such jurisdiction must not only be shown by 
evidence, but must be established by appropriate findings in the 
Commission’s report. 

This association has long urged that Congress enact specific 
legislation to require such findings. Legislation now becomes un- 
necessary. The court holds in effect that where the Commission’s 
jurisdiction rests upon its own finding of fact, the finding must not 
only be justified by evidence, but must be set forth in the Com- 
mission’s report, not in the general words of the statute, but in 
sufficient detail to establish the necessity for the invasion of the 
state field by the federal power. 


MILWAUKEE REORGANIZATION 


There is a limit to the power of Congress and the Commis- 
sion in connection with the regulation of interstate commerce 
and the Commission passed beyond that limit when it attached 
a proviso to its order in the Milwaukee reorganization case 
dealing with the disposition of a fund that was to be used to 
pay reorganization expenses, according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, January 5, in No. 10, 
United States of America and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appellants, vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Company, in which the federal court for the northern 
district of Illinois was affirmed. The lower court condemned 
the part of the Commission’s order in issue. 

Justice Sutherland, who wrote the opinion of the court, ex- 
plained that the reorganization plan of the Milwaukee provided 
that the stockholders of the old company who accepted the 
plan might participate in the reorganization by depositing their 
common and preferred stock together with $32 for each share 
of the former and $28 for each share of the latter. Each de- 
positor was thereupon to receive in exchange common and 
preferred stock in the new company, and in addition, $28 and 
$24, respectively, in 5 per cent bonds of the new company. Out 
of the remainder of the money deposited, being $4 a share of 
the old stock, an amount equivalent to $1.50 a share was sep- 
arated from the remaining $2.50 of the $4 fund and set aside 
for reorganization expenses, any balance to be paid over to the 
new company or be returned pro rata to holders of certificates 
for deposit of stock. 

In authorizing the new company to issue the securities 
necessary to effect the reorganization the Commission attached 
a proviso that applicant “shall impound in a separate fund the 
money received from the payment by holders of preferred and 
common stock in an amount equal to $4 a share, which shall 
not be paid out unless and until so authorized by order of the 
court in respect to payments subject to the court’s jurisdiction 
or by this Commission.” 

The suit was brought to have this clause declared beyond 
the lawful authority of the Commission and void, and perpet- 
ually to enjoin the enforcement of the order in that respect. 
The Commission contended that the court was without juris- 
diction to set aside the part of the order assailed. 

Justice Sutherland said the legality of the acquisition and 
operation by the new company of the lines of railroad thereto- 
fore owned by the old company was not in question. 

The justice pointed out that under subdivision 3 of section 
20a of the interstate commerce act the Commission had au- 
thority to grant authority to issue securities upon such condi- 
tions as it might deem necessary or appropriate in the premises. 

“The power to impose such conditions, however,” said the 
justice, “is not unlimited and may not be exercised arbitrarily 
or (since Congress can not delegate any part of its legislative 
power except under the limitation of a prescribed standard, 
Union Bridge Co. vs. U. S., 204 U. S. 364, 384-5) (27 S. Ct. Rep. 
367) unless there be found substantial warrant for the condi- 
tions in the applicable standards established by the provisions 
of the act relating to such securities. 

“The powers possessed by the Commission are delegated 
by Congress under, and are to be exercised in conformity with, 
the constitutional grant of authority t6 regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. Proceeding under that grant, as applied to 
the present matter, neither the Commission nor Congress itself 


may take any action which lies outside the realm of interstate 
commerce. Hammer vs. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251. (38 S. Ct 
Rep. 529.) It follows that if the condition in question relates 
not to such commerce, or to the rights or duties of the carrier 
engaged in such commerce, but exclusively to extrinsic mat. 
ters, it is imposed without authority of law.” 

The court said it seemed plain enough that the Commis. 
sion, by the condition here in question, had undertaken to lay 
its hands upon and control the disposition of a fund created by 
contract between private persons to which the carrier was not 
a party, in which the carrier had no enforceable interest, and 
which was not within the purview of the regulating power of 
the Commission. It said the contract was not one in respect of 
commerce but involved a transaction distinct and complete ip 
itself without regard to its results, and whether succeeded by 
commerce or not, was no part of it. 

Justice Sutherland said it resulted that the condition im. 
posed by the Commission, in so far as it affected the special 
fund of $1.50 a share for reorganization expenses, was an inter. 
ference with private property and rights lying outside the field 
of federal jurisdiction. 

“The power to regulate commerce is not absolute, but is 
subject to the limitations and guarantees of the Constitution, 
among which are those providing that private property shall 
not be taken for public use without just compensation and that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law,” said the justice, adding that both the lib. 
erty of contract and the right to property were here involved, 

The government contended that the authority to enjoin an 
order in part, applied to a severable part of the order, but not 
to a condition upon which the order was issued after the car. 
rier had exercised the authority granted by the order. 

Justice Sutherland said the order itself, being complete 
and self-sustaining, and resting upon grounds found to be suf. 
ficient to support it, “can not be made to depend upon submis. 
sion to a collateral condition, which, as we have shown, is be. 
yond the statutory and constitutional power of the Commission 
to impose.” 

The court held in effect that holding the imposition of the 
condition invalid did not affect the rest of the order, and that 
the lower court had jurisdiction to deal with the matter. 


Justice Stone wrote a dissenting opinion, in which Justices * 


Brandeis and Holmes concurred, in which he said that the 
Commission should have been upheld. 

Chief Justice Hughes took no part in the disposition of the 
case. 


RAILROAD AND ROAD TAX 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 5, in an 
opinion by Justice Van Devanter, in No. 8, Memphis & Charles 
ton Railway Company vs. C. L. Pace et al., affirmed the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, and thus upheld imposition of a tax for 
highway purposes. The court said the railroad had not shown 
that the tax, imposed under sanction of state statute, was either 
palpably arbitrary or unreasonably discriminatory. 


TRAIN CONTROL DEVICE 


In No. 569, Great Northern Railway Company vs. General 
Railway Signal Company, January 5, the Supreme Court of the 
United States denied a petition for writ of certiorari for review 
of a decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir. 
cuit finding that the Great Northern had infringed upon a pateit 
covering a train control device. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


“Joe Herman and five others were charged with being mem 
bers of an organized band of freight car thieves operating at Hast 
St. Louis, Illinois,” says the Department of Justice. “This band 
was disrupted after a long series of thefts. Three members of 
the gang were picked up while in an automobile loaded with 
various kinds of stolen merchandise. Agents of the Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, in conjunction with special 
agents of the Nickel Plate Railroad Company, instituted an ir 
vestigation which resulted in recovering $800 worth of stolel 
merchandise. Six persons were indicted and on their pleas of 
guilty they were sentenced to varying terms ranging from tW0 
years in the Leavenworth penitentiary to two years on probation 
under order of the court. 

“A series of robberies which were being committed in cals 
of the Michigan Central Railroad at Detroit were brought to al 
end when Victor E. Young and James Miller were arrested while 
actively engaged in stealing from boxes in cars in interstate 
transportation. As a result of investigations made by the agents 
of the Bureau of Investigation, in co-operation with the officials 
of the Michigan Central Railroad Company they were indicted, 
entered pleas of guilty and were sentenced to serve six years 
each in the Leavenworth penitentiary.” 
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SAND, GRAVEL AND STONE 


Further hearing in docket 21939, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone from Indiana and Illinois points to destinations in Illinois, 
and cases joined with it, was begun at Chicago before Examiner 
Fuller and two representatives of the Illinois commission, 
George B. Zorn and P. J. Naughton, January 6. The proceeding 
pegan nearly three years ago as I. and S. 3093, sand, gravel and 
crushed stone from Indiana points to destinations in Illinois, to 
which was added docket 21372, Ohio and Indiana Stone Com- 
pany and others vs. Big Four and others. Later, the Commis- 
sion, on its own motion, broadened that proceeding by institu- 
tion of a general investigation of the rates in the territory, 
under docket 21939. A “compromise” effort to settle the issues 
involved was made, conferences to that end having extended 
over a year or more. Failing to settle all the issues, a hearing 
was resorted to in June, 1929. That was followed by a decision 
of the Commission, which was enjoined by the federal court 
for the northern district of Illinois, in equity No. 7909, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois vs. United States (see Traffic World, October 
4, p. 812). 

Since the reopening of the case, one other interstate case 
has been added and two intrastate cases. The former is docket 
23707, Dickason Sand and Gravel Company against the B. & O. 
and others. The destination territory involved in the older 
cases is, roughly, that part of Illinois on and south of the line 
of the Pennsylvania from Terre Haute, Ind., to East St. Louis. 
The Dickason complaint brings in issue rates to territory over- 
lapping that, but extending, in addition, into north central Illi- 
nois, bounded by a line through Bloomington, Decatur and 
Kankakee. 

Complaints before the Illinois commission joined with the 
earlier proceeding were covered by Illinois dockets 17841, 17863 
and 18480. Since issuance of the permanent injunction against 
the order in the interstate cases, they have been reopened by 
the Illinois commission with a view to continuing to handle 
them cooperatively. The two intrastate cases added since re- 
opening are dockets 20554 and 20618, brought by the Columbia 
Quarry Company and the Illinois Electric Lime Stone Company, 
respectively. 

In addition to the complications resulting from the mesh 
of rates involved, a somewhat unusual aspect is given the pro- 
ceeding as a result of the various steps through which it has 
progressed. At the time the Commission’s decision was issued, 
the Illinois regulatory body issued an order conforming to it in 
essentials. With the exception of the C. & E. I. and the Bur- 
lington, the carriers adjusted the rates, intrastate, to meet the 
order, and they are in effect. Those rates follow closely sched- 
ules worked out tentatively in the course of conferences held 
at the time the cases were on a “compromise” basis, and em- 
bodied in exhibit “C,” improper introduction of the latter, at 
the time of the formal hearing, having been at least a partial 
reason for the court injunction enjoining the interstate order. 
However, testimony at the hearing indicated that neither car- 
riers nor shippers are satisfied with the existing situation as to 
interstate or intrastate rates. To the extent that the rates put 
in following the Commission’s decision were satisfactory to the 
parties, they were so on the understanding that certain things 
were to be done which were not done. 

As expressed by one of those at the hearing, the key issue, 
so far as one can be formulated, is presented by the “low” rates 
from such northern Illinois points as Thornton and Lehigh. 
Rates maintained by the C. & E. I. from Chasco, Ill., seemed, 
as well, to be particularly objectionable to the majority of the 
interests represented. Beyond the fact that representatives of 
each producing point are seeking adjustments to which they 
think they are entitled, and on which they can compete, any 
general statement of the issues is difficult. Each of some fifty 
producing points within the territory and on all four sides wants 
an adjustment that will permit it to do business against the 
other forty-nine. In the main, the testimony has emphasized 
distance comparisons as the basis on which rights should be 
established. 

Indiana shippers, producers located at Greencastle and 
Te They were followed by com- 
plaining Illinois shippers located at Anna, Cairo and Metropolis, 
and later by intervening and other interests. The statement of 
the Cairo representative that “I either want to show that the 
rates from Chasco and Thornton are low, or that our rates are 
high, as compared with those other rates,” is characteristic of 
the testimony. 

A stipulation as to the general facts of competition and 
commodity values was agreed to and introduced into the record. 

Presentation of carrier testimony was to begin January 9, 


waord the prospect of concluding the hearing the first of next 





FALSE CLAIM ON BERRIES 


; Abraham Schillit, the Commission has been advised, has 
Dieaded guilty to an indictment, returned in the federal court 
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at Philadelphia, Pa., accusing him of soliciting a concession 
from the published rate on strawberries from Faison, N. C., to 
Philadelphia, by means of a false loss or damage claim, and 
has paid a fine of $2,500. The indictment was returned on 
information collected by the Commission’s bureau of informa- 
tion. B. L. Smelker, one of the attorneys attached to that bu- 
reau, helped the district attorney prepare the case. 

Schillit was accused of presenting a claim to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in which he contended that he had received only 
$2 a crate because of the poor condition of the berries shipped 
by H. F. Byrd. It was alleged that the berries were sold for 
$3.75 a crate, the price for berries in good condition. In addi- 
tion to presenting the claim, Schillit was accused of presenting 
two sales sheets to Byrd, one showing the real price received 
and the other the figure of $2 a crate submitted to the railroad 
company. He was accused of writing a letter to Byrd advising 
him that a claim would be filed on the basis of the difference 
between $3.75 and $2 a crate and recommending to Byrd that 
if the railroad company inquired of him that he show the $2 
sale sheet. 

Instead of doing that, Byrd wired to the railroad company 
not to pay the claim but to see him. en he was interviewed 
Byrd showed the letter of advice received from Schillit and the 
two sale bills, the result being the indictment. Schillit was 
also accused of filing a false claim in violation of section 10 of 
the interstate commerce act, but that part of the indictment 
was dropped when the plea of guilty was made as to the accusa- 
tion of soliciting a concession. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CONCESSIONS’ CASE 


The National Erection Corporation, the Commission has 
been advised, has pleaded guilty to an indictment, in the fed- 
eral court at Philadelphia, Pa., accusing it of accepting con- 
cessions from the Pennsylvania Railroad and has paid a fine 
of $2,000. The indictment was based upon a failure to pay 
demurrage on 231 carloads of stone shipped from Bedford, Ind., 
to Philadelphia. 


TARIFFS ESTABLISHING ROUTING 


The Commission, by means of special permission No. 103132 
and special permission No. 103132 amended, has authorized the 
carriers that have not complied with the requirements of Rule 
4(k) of tariff circular No. 20, to make temporary publication 
of routing in tariffs in instances in which they were not pre- 
pared to publish the routings not later than January 10, as re- 
quired by the outstanding order. The authority granted by the 
permissions is to expire with March 5. 

ee 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., in No. 17000, part 
7, grain and grain products, has asked the Commission to deny 
the petition of the Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill., for a supple- 
mental order with respect to rates on grain from Cairo, IIll., and 
other points to destinations in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association, in No. 17000, part 7, 
has petitioned the Commission for supplemental order with 
respect to rates from Montana to points in Washington and 
Oregon other than to Seattle, Wash.; from Montana, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Northern Idaho to California; to points beyond 
terminals and ports from eastern Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho; transcontinental rates eastbound; and as to 
whether the compelling of an 80,000-pound minimum from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho to transcontinental destina- 
tions is discriminatory or not. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21341, State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Alabama State Docks Commission, Terminal Railway Alabama 
State Docks, Robinson Land & Lumber Co., T. R. Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., and C. W. Hempstead Lumber Co., Inc., complain- 
ants, ask that the Commission reconsider report of division 3, 
consisting of Commissioners Aitchison, Porter, and Tate, and 
grant reargument before entire Commission on record as made, 
or, in the Commission’s judgment, a further hearing. 

No. 21893, Hart Silk Co. vs. Erie et al. Complainant asks 
for reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 19942, and Sub. 1, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. Complainants ask for a rehearing 
and/or reargument solely with respect to unjust and unreason- 
able rates in the past and reparation as sought in connection 
therewith. 

No. 22851, Robertson Paper Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration by full Commission, on 
record as made. 

No. 20482 (and Sub. 1 and 2), R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et 
al. vs. A. C. L. et al., and related cases. Defendants ask for 


A. T. & 


further postponement of effective date of order. 
No. 14121, Jewell Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
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S. F. asks for modification of order so that it can increase the 
differentials over Pueblo, Colo., in order to align the rates on 
petroleum and its products from Eldorado, Kan., Yale, and 
Grandfield, Okla., to Canon City, Colo., with rates prescribed 
from same points of origin to Canon City, located on D. & R. 
G. W., as prescribed in Rates on Petroleum Products, 167 I. 
c. ‘©. 181. 

No. 22559, Acme Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 
22559, Acme Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask 
for reopening and reconsideration upon the record as made 
before the whole Commission. 

No. 20674, Sub. 2, E. J. Bellig and C. E. Schmid, partners 
doing business as Lamberton Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., No. 
20674, Sub. 3, Wabasso Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., No. 20674, 
Sub. 4, Christ Linden and C. W. Abraham, partners doing busi- 
ness as Echo Oil Co. vs. M. & St. L. et al, No. 20674, Sub. 6, 
Balaton Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., No. 20674, Sub. 7, Scenic 
City Cooperative Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., and No. 20674, 
Sub. 9, E. J. Bellig and C. E. Schmid, partners doing business 
as Springfield Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Complainants ask 
that complaints in each said case be dismissed. 

No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
and No. 20476, City of Roswell et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask for rehearing and/or argument before entire 
Commission and reconsideration. 

No. 21654, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks for rehearing and reopening. 

No. 21406, Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Defendants ask for extension of effective date 
of Commission’s order. 

No. 22609, 22610 and 22887, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. 
& E. et al. Mid-West Service Bureau, authorized agent for and 
on behalf of Perrine Armstrong Co., asks for reconsideration in 
these cases and for such further order or orders in the premises 
as may seem reasonable and just by Commission. 

No. 22235, George F. Burt & Co. and Grainger Brothers Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. et al. W. P. Emerson, for carriers parties to 
his Freight Tariff 8-E, I. C. C. 1538, asks for postponement of 
effective date of formal order of Commission requiring publica- 
tion effective February 16, 1931, for a period of ninety days 
from February 16, 1931. 

No. 9200, in re railway mail pay. Postmaster General asks 
for a decision as to whether the Jacksonville and Havana Rail- 
road is properly classified by him as a separately operated 
railroad between 50 and 100 miles in length, and also for a 
decision as to whether the Northwestern Railroad of South 
Carolina is properly classified by him for purposes of mail pay as 
a separately operated railroad under 100 miles in length and 
whether it is entitled to mail pay provided by the Commission 
for railroads of this class. 

No. 22379, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et 
al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Official Classification territory carriers 
ask for reopening, reconsideration, reargument and postpone- 
ment of effective date of order. 


No. 22901, Georgia Oil Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. Defendants 
ask for reargument and reconsideration of report of Division 8, 
of Commission, decided December 5, 1930. 

No. 22537, By-Products Coke Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of 
order entered herein by Division 3. 

No. 22646 (Sub. 1), Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration upon the record 
as made. 

No. 22561, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening of this proceeding for further 
consideration and, if desired by the Commission, for further 
argument before the Commission. 

No. 19559, Sub. 4, Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. vs. M. & 
O. et al. Complainant herein asks for reconsideration and mod- 
ification of report. 

No. 22320, Sub. 2, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Mid-West Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for and 
on behalf of S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. ef Columbia, City, Ind., 
asks for reopening of this case for further hearing and/or 
reconsideration, and/or for reargument. 

No. 22192 et al., J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. 
et al. Richmond Mica Corporation asks for reopening, recon- 
sideration and modification. 

I. and S. 3243, coal from mines in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia to destinations in southeastern and Carolina 
territories, No. 20010, City of Augusta et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
and No. 20196 and Subs. 1 to 3, inclusive, City of Quincy vs. 
A. G. S. et al. Carriers, respondents and/or defendants, ask 
for modification of orders of April 23 and July 7, 1930. 

No. 22351, Chapple Brothers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant, in a second petition, asks for reconsideration by entire 
Commission, on record as made. 

No. 22402, Rockwood Alabama Stone Co. vs. Northern Ala- 
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bama et al. Complainant asks the Commission to rescind its 
order of July 7, 1930, reopening said proceeding for further hear. 
ing and to reassign the said proceeding for oral argument before 
the Commission and afford complainant immediate relief as 
sought in the bill of complaint. 

No. 16542, and Subs. 1 to 7, inclusive, California Dressed 
Beef Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask for ora] 
argument and/or reconsideration and modification of orders 
and/or rehearing. 

No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al.; No. 19853, Artesia Alfalfa Growers’ Association 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. De. 
fendants ask for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 21337 (and Sub. 1), J. J. Lane vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
and cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask for vacation of 
orders awarding reparation. 

I. and S. 3539, cast iron pipe and fittings from Birmingham, 
Ala., group and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Virginia south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for coastwise movement to north At. 
lantic ports. United States Pipe & Foundry Co. asks for vaca- 
tion of order of suspension in pending proceeding. 

No. 22324, West Point Iron Works et al. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al. Complainants ask for reopening, oral hearing and recon- 
sideration. 

No. 23300, Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Complainant asks for further hearing. 

No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant 
asks Commission to reopen this proceeding defining rates legally 
applicable over the routes of movement on shipments to Gardner, 
Winston and Zolfo Springs, Fla. 

No. 23099, Carthage Pulp & Board Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Complainant asks for further hearing. 

No. 22683, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration and/or argument, upon 
record as made, of findings and conclusions of division 3 as 
stated in its report at 168 I. C. C. 619. 

No. 24010, Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & A. et 
al. Delaware & Hudson asks for dismissal. 

No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of order. 

I. & S. 3426, sulphuric acid from southwest to southwestern 
gateways and defined territories. Protestant, Southern Acid & 
Sulphur Co., Inc., asks for reopening for reconsideration upon 
record as made, and/or argument. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and 
steel articles. Carriers in trunk line, New England and central 
freight association territories, respondents herein, ask for post- 
ponement of effective date of third supplemental order, in so far 
as it relates to plate or sheet pipe. 

No. 13535, et al., Consolidated southwestern cases. Souther 
Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., intervener, asks for rehearing with 
respeci to rates on sulphuric acid in tank cars. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on December 15 had 151,830 freight cars in 
need of repairs or 6.8 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 4,053 cars below the number in need of 
repair on December 1 at which time there were 155,883 or 7.) 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on December 15 
totaled 112,737 or 5.1 per cent, a decrease of 307 compared with 
the number on December 1 while freight cars in need of light 
repairs totaled 39,093 or 1.7 per cent, a decrease of 3,746 com: 
pared with December 1. 


Class I railroads of this country on December 15 had 5,33) 
locomotives in need of classified repairs or 9.6 per cent of the 
number on line. This was an increase of 233 locomotives above 
the number in need of such repair on December 1 at which time 
there were 5,102 or 9.2 per cent. Class I railroads on December 
15 had 8,704 serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 
8,462 on December 1. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 15-22, inclusive, was 649,314 cars, as compared with 
616,931 cars the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. No _ shortage 
was reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 293,542; ventilated box, 2,710; auto and furniture, 51,528; 
total box, 347,780; flat, 22,632; gondola, 134,928; hopper, 96,216; total 
coal, 231,144; coke, 546; S. D. stock, 25,358; D. D. stock, 4,239; refrig- 
erator, 14,598; tank, 784; miscellaneous, 2,233. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 27,300 box, 2,325 auto 
and furniture, 900 flat, 150 gondola, 1,100 S. D. stock, 300 Tr 
frigerator and 160 miscellaneous cars. 
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January 10, 1931 


EASTERN RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With receipt by the Commission of a letter from the presi- 
dents of the four large eastern railroad systems west of the 
Hudson River setting forth the high points of the plan agreed 
on by the executives for the consolidation or unification of the 
eastern railroads, exclusive of the New England lines, into 
four systems, January 3, and acknowledgment of such receipt 
in a brief letter written by George B. McGinty, secretary of the 
Commission, to the executives, the way was opened for formal 
action to be taken by the executives before the Commission. 

The executives had informed members of the Commission 
of the contents of the letter the night of January 2 by telephone 
from New York, following the meeting of the executives at 
which the main details of the plan had been approved. 

The four-system plan has not been completed by the ex- 
ecutives. Conferences will be continued for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the short lines, trackage and terminal grants. The 
executives advised the Commission it was their purpose to pre- 
sent the matter to it in a definite way as soon as practicable 
to the end that the Commission might proceed with steps look- 
ing to a modification of its consolidation plan which calls for 
five instead of four systems in the territory involved. 

Secretary McGinty’s letter follows: 


This will acknowledge the receipt today of your letter of the 2nd 
instant addressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission, “In the 
Matter of Consolidation of Railway Properties of the United States 
Into a Limited Number of Systems.”’ 

I assume that this letter is being written to the Commission at 
this time for its information. 


The letter to the Commission, signed by W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; P. E. Crowley, 
president of the New York Central Lines; Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and J. J. Ber- 
net, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, was 
made public by the Commission late January 3, when it made 
public the letter of acknowledgment. The executives’ letter 
follows: 


In its opinion, in the Matter of Consolidation of Railway Prop- 
erties of the United States into a Limited Number of Systems, 
December 9, 1929, I. C. C. 159-522, the Commission said: 

“In a matter of this magnitude in scope and complexity in 
detail, even after the most careful study and the fullest and freest 
interchange of views by those charged with the duty of preparing 
this plan, there must remain many differences of opinion as to the 
several component parts, both large and small, comprised in the 
final result. Such is here the case. While a clear majority of us, 
although not always the same majority, have agreed as to each part 
of the plan proposed, not all of us have agreed as to all its parts, 
but all concur in the result. Some of us deem it helpful now to 
express individual views as to parts of the plan. Others feel that 
their individual expressions may usefully be deferred until the time 
for action, looking toward the ultimate effectuation of actual con- 
solidations as provided by the Act. Section 5 (5) provides that 
after we have adopted our plan, as we here do, we may, either 
upon our own motion or upon application, reopen the matter for such 
changes or modifications as in our judgment will promote the public 
interest. Such applications will afford opportunity for further con- 
= oe upon adequate and recent records of the various parts of 


Following the publication of this opinion, the representatives of 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate, and New York Central Systems have had a number of con- 
ferences on this subject. The suggestion of the Commission contained 
in the above quotation, that changes and modifications might be 
approved by the Commission as promoting the public interest, has 
~ to an attempt to provide within the limits of a Four-Party Plan 
the allocation of nearly all the properties in accordance with what 
We conceive to be the principles followed by the Commission in its 
Five-Party Plan. 

As a result of these negotiations, an agreement covering the 
allocation of the principal carriers in the Eastern Group (excluding 
New England) has been reached. This agreement is interdependent 
and could not have been reached upon any different basis of alloca- 
tion. Probably no single one of the groups herein proposed is 
_—— what those interested in such group would wish it to be. 
n order to reach a common understanding it has repeatedly been 
necessary for all of the interests involved to make concessions. It 
is believed, however, that each of the systems resulting from the 
srouping we suggest will be able to operate efficiently, maintain its 
credit, and serve the public better than the same amount of mileage 
operated in a less coordinated manner as at present. 

_ The general understanding as to the allocation of large railroads 
N, the Eastern District_into four systems is as_follows: To the 
New York Central—the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
and a direct connection with the Virginian Railway at Deepwater, 
including joint rates and routes over that railway; to the Pennsyl- 
a Wee” Wabash, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and the Norfolk 
D + nappa to the Baltimore & Ohio—the Ann Arbor Railroad, the 
= ing and Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Western Maryland, 
Le buttalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, the Buffalo & Susquehanna, the 
~ ugh & Hudson River and the Chicago & Alton; and, to the Chesa- 
_ € & Ohio—Nickel Plate System and The pong | Valley, will 
ME added, the Erie Railroad, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the’ Pere 
Ting the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Chicago & Eastenr 
—— and the Lehigh Valley, with certain rights to the Pennsyl- 
te aon the Lehigh Valley. The Grand Trunk Western Lines are 

Spatinue with the Canadian National Railways. 
ing ii general may will recommend the assignment of the follow- 

, a roads to the four systems jointly, viz.: Lehigh & New England, 
Virei _ & Hudson, Monongahela, Montour, Pittsburgh & West 

a and Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny. 

€ right to the use by the Pennsylvania of trackage on the 
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Nickel Plate between Ashtabula and Brocton, and the disposition of 
the Virginian, are now in process of determination or adjustment. 
Conferences in connection with the Four-System Plan will 
continued for the purpose of dealing with the Short Line Railroads, 
and various trackage and terminal grants essential to round out the 
four systems. The present open gateways on all railroads are to 

be maintained. 

It will be our purpose, as soon as practicable, to present this 
matter to the Commission in a definite way to the end that the 
Commission may, as indicated in the foregoing quotation, reopen the 
matter for such changes or modifications as in its judgment will 
promote the public interest. 


Administration Viewpoint 


In The Traffic World last week it was set forth that it was 
understood that President Hoover had asked the eastern ex- 
ecutives to reach an agreement because of his concern as to 
the situation faced by the railroads and his belief that in con- 
solidation lay a remedy for that situation. That this is the 
President’s position has now been made clear in administration 
circles. The feeling in the administration is that one of the 
greatest economic problems the country has to face has to do 
with the railroads and that it is recognized that the competition 
of busses and trucks, automobiles, of waterways and especially 
of pipe lines and of electric power have all contributed steadily 
to undermine railway traffic. Pipe lines are regarded as the 
most immediate menace to the railroads. It is pointed out that 
pipe lines are bringing gas from fields in Oklahoma and Texas 
into Chicago and the east and that the net result is a constant 
diminution of coal traffic, particularly affecting eastern roads. 
Another point made is that electric power is also cutting coal 
traffic, and it is further said that gasoline pipe lines in the 
midwest are taking a tremendous amount of traffic from the 
railroads. 

It is held in administration circles that the country must 
look forward to a period of reorganization or of continued dis- 
tress in the nation’s largest single industry and the one on 
which the public is more dependent than any other. To meet 
the situation, it is held, the railroads either must further cut 
operating expenses through elimination of duplications and the 
adoption of sounder methods such as electrification and more 
economical operation of terminals, which require large expendi- 
tures, or alternatively through wage reductions. It is held that 
if the railroads are to get back their traffic, they must be able 
to meet the competition indicated. 

It is felt further that the railroads must lower rates and 
that rates can be reduced only by broad economies or wage 
reductions and that if the railroads can not get their traffic 
back, they cannot reemploy their men. In connection with the 
existing depression which, it is held, will pass away, there is 
reason for anxiety with respect to the railroads. The difficul- 
ties, it is felt, lie with the “weak” sisters. The administration 
is impressed with the situation and is anxious to avoid a period 
of railway distress that would prolong the depression. It is 
pointed out that the nation’s business is built on the operation 
of the railroads and on their annual expenditure of $1,500,000,000 
for improvements and maintenance. The feeling in the ad- 
ministration is that with the competitive forces working against 
the railroads, the financial situation becomes more difficult and 
consolidation and unification of the roads will tend to build up 
their financial stability and to enable them to carry out funda- 
mental improvements that the railroads must make to meet the 
situation. 

It is pointed out that in the eastern territory there are two 
dominant railroad systems that are impregnable in their posi- 
tion. Two other groups have not entry into as many points to 
give each group equality with respect to stability and competi- 
tion. Creation of four large systems, leading into the principal 
distributing and producing centers, will bring about strong com- 
petition and better public service, it is held. 

It is expected in administration circles that details of the 
four-system plan probably will be subject to some criticism. It 
is pointed out that there are five or six thousand miles of weak 
roads which the larger roads will not wish to acquire and they 
may be expected to criticize the plan or demur to it, just as 
any plan would meet with criticism and objection. 

The four-system plan is regarded as following generally the 
Commission’s plan except for the fifth system, which is regarded 
in administration circles as being an aggregation of weak roads. 

It is keenly felt in the administration that the purpose of 
the move toward consolidation is to give courage and confidence 
to the American people on the foundation that the country is 
not entirely devoid of large enterprise and initiative. The pro- 
posals look forward, it is held, to a term of years ahead on lines 
laid down by Congress ten years ago. 

President Hoover, it is stated, took no part in the formu- 
lation of the details of the proposed plan and feels that the 
Commission is entirely free to make such readjustments as it 
sees fit or even may reject the proposals. 


Brookhart to Act 
Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, announced that he would de- 
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mand an investigation of the consolidation proposals by the 
Senate interstate commerce committee. 

“I propose to fight for a thorough investigation by Con- 
gress of the merger, and will conduct a filibuster on appropria- 
tion bills to force an extra session until the consolidation is 
halted and the Couzens resolution suspending mergers until 
the next Congress is accepted by the House.” said he. 

“I and some of my associates will do all we can to stop this 
merger and will force an extra session of Congress if neces- 
sary.” 

Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, wishes to ascertain the details of the pro- 
posals before taking further action. 

Until the executives place their finished proposal before it 
the Commission will have nothing to act on. Though the Com- 
mission was in conference on the day the letter of the execu- 
tives was received it was declared that there was no effort to 
take up the subject. In holding the conference on that day it 
was declared that the commissioners were merely being fore- 
handed by taking up their January conference work before the 
day formally set by their rules for the holding of meetings for 
the discussion and disposition of cases upon which arguments 
had been made. 

Notwithstanding the fact that only the high lights of the 
plan, as presented in the letter were known, there was an im- 
pression among those familiar with the facts about the Com- 
mission’s efforts to have Congress relieve it of the duty of 
making a complete plan for consolidation that the eastern ex- 
ecutives would not have a hard time to persuade the Commis- 
sion to modify its plan for five systems so as substantially to 
comply with the request that the complete plan be modified so 
as to have only four systems in that part of the eastern terri- 
tory west of the Hudson. However, the fact was not overlooked 
that such an early impression might be wholly destroyed by 
reactions on the part of communities affected, by organized 
labor, by Congress and last but not least by the railroads that 
have not been consulted by the presidents of the railroads that 
were not represented in the conferences resulting from Presi- 
dent Hoover’s urging that the eastern executives improve the 
situation by getting together upon a plan of consolidation. 

It was noted by those who endeavored to obtain impres- 
sions as to the feelings of commissioners that this revival of 
the whole matter was due to President Hoover’s anxiety to 
have something done to improve the situation of the railroads. 
But it was also pointed out that while the President’s anxiety 
on account of the business situation might have been the im- 
mediate cause of action by the eastern executives the Commis- 
sion’s decisions in the Clayton anti-trust proceedings put some- 
thing definite before the eastern executives to think about. 

The executives, in their letter telling of what they had 
done, pointed to what the Commission had said about possible 
changes in the so-called complete plan as warrant for what 
they had been doing. 

Just how the Commission will handle the matter, naturally, 
has not been determined. The usual way would be for the 
Commission to reopen the consolidation case either for more 
hearings or perhaps only for reconsideration. The statute re- 
quiring the preparation of a complete plan does not clearly 
define how the Commission shall proceed so that how it shall 
proceed is one of the things to be considered when the execu- 
tives present their completed work. 


Hoover Criticized 


Criticism of President Hoover for having been identified 
with the eastern railroad consolidation moves was voiced in the 
House January 6, in remarks by Representative Rayburn, of 
Texas, ranking Democratic member of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, and by Representative Hud- 
dleston, of Alabama, another Democratic member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rayburn said railroad consolidation should not be thrust 
into partisan politics and that he therefore deeply regretted 
that the President allowed the eastern rail proposal to be an- 
nounced from the White House in such a way “as to create the 
impression that he seeks to take credit for the agreement, if 
there be credit in it,’ and that “it is most regrettable that the 
President has handled this matter in such a way as to make it 
appear that he is handing something to the Commission already 
worked out by him and for them to approve.” He urged the 
Commission not to make provision for a hasty and ill-considered 
throwing together of railroads, asserting that if consolidations 
were to come and be permanent and in the public interest, they 
must come naturally and therefore gradually. 


Mr. Huddleston said it seemed obvious that the President 
was “playing politics” with the consolidation of railroads, 
referred to the proposed groups in the east as the “four Frank- 
ensteins,” asserted the President had prejudged the case and 
that the Commission would be influenced either for or against 
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the proposal by what the President had done and said, and cop. 
cluded with the following declaration: 


The President recommends this combination as though he haj 
a patent medicine to sell; ‘good for all the ills of man and beast,” 
“it grows hair on the bald head, removes corns and warts and gen. 
erally lifts up the downcast and fallen.’’ All we need to do is to erec¢ 
Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Willard and these other men into positions 
of vast power, consolidate their lines, and the gloom of the present 
that haunts us shall pass away like a dream. 


Hoover Defended 


President Hoover’s participation in the eastern consolida. 
tion moves recently was defended and the President’s critics 
answered by Representative Parker, of New York, chairman of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, ip 
an address in the House January 8. 

Mr. Parker said the President’s announcement of the agree. 
ment should have been received in every quarter with the great. 
est satisfaction, but that instead certain individuals began: to 
make violent accusations against the President and to denounce 
the proposals. 

After reviewing the consolidation history in the east in the 
last ten years, Mr. Parker said, in effect, that where there had 
been substantial disagreement among the rail executives there 
was now agreement as the result of the President’s good offices, 
In part, he said: 


Now, that does not mean that the President has passed upon 
the public interest involved. He has merely set in motion confer- 
ences which will bring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
proposals for them to examine as to whether or not they are in 
the public interest. The President has not blocked out any four 
systems. These systems have grown through the past hundred years. 
Any intelligent person can take the railroad map of official territory 
and can predict where 90 per cent of the mileage will fall in any 
well-reasoned grouping. 

The President has been accused of dictating to the Commission, 
and it is openly declared that he will influence those whom he has 
appointed. There is not one scintilla of evidence sustaining this 
unfair and unjustified accusation. . .. The railroads of the east are 
holding up investments of vast sums because they do not know 
what the outcome as to final unification may be. 

The accusation against the railroads has been made that they 
have engaged in high finance and find themselves in great distress, 
and that the President is pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. Now, 
what are the facts? These people who are so free with their gen- 
eralities decline to furnish us with their evidence of such high finance. 
They do not furnish us with a single case of a railroad which has 
dealt in any speculative enterprise. They know that every bond 
and every share of stock that has been issued by any railroad within 
the past ten years has been submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its scrutiny and approval. There has been no high 
finance among the railroads. On the other hand, the railroads have 
invested with the approval of the commission here in eastern terri- 
tory—that is, the eastern district and the Pocahontas region—within 
the past 10 years $3,638,977,000. This great investment of more than 
three and a half billion dollars has been the gross capital expenditures 
from 1921 to 1930, inclusive. It does not include outlays by switching 
and terminal companies. 

They have invested this in materials, in labor, and equipment, 
and these outlays have helped to keep mills and mines going and 
have resulted in a great improvement of the transportation systems. 
But for the differences with reference to the proposals and the un- 
certainty of the final outcome of unification in the east several hun- 
dred millions more would have been spent. Arrangements have tenta- 
tively been made for this capital. It should be released. Now is the 
one time of all times to set that capital free and let it go into the 
improvement of our railway properties and toward the employment of 
tens of thousands of workers who otherwise might be idle. 


ANOTHER JOB FOR HOOVER 


The interest of President Hoover in the Rhode Island pla 
for trunk line railways in solving the transportation problems 
of New England is being sought by the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, and a full report of the plan, together with a letter 
from William W. Moss, president of the chamber, has beet 
directed to the President, urging his careful study of the pial 
and data. 

The plan, which is based on a study that extends back for 
more than a year and a half, has been mailed to all the NeW 
England senators and representatives, all New England chal 
bers of commerce, state organizations in Maine, New Hamp 
shire, and Vermont, the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, and the leadiné 
financial institutions, public utility concerns, newspapers, city 
officials and industrial organizations of New England. 

“President Hoover, in assuming leadership in the plan 1 
forward consolidation of two railways of the country, has made 
a most constructive contribution to the economic future of the 
United States,” said Clemens J. France, director of the indus 
trial development division. 

“The President realizes fully that the improvement in tral’ 
port service has been largely responsible for the growth ané 
development of both agriculture and industry in the United 
States during the past hundred years. 

“For a year and a half, the port development committee of 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce has given most intel 
sive study to the question of transportation. They are co 
vinced that New England’s commercial and industrial future 
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will largely depend upon the character of its transportation by 
land and sea and the Providence chamber is now seeking to 
arouse public: interest throughout New England on this mo- 
mentous question. 

“We feel that the action of the President in bringing the 
leading officials of the four trunk lines to an agreement has 
not only given a new impetus for a proper solution of the 
transportation problem of the nation, but also has paved the 
way for New England to integrate New England railroads with 
these trunk lines, which will undoubtedly play a leading role in 
forwarding the development of industry and commerce in the 
whole eastern industrial area.” 

In the report mailed to the President and the various New 
England organizations and officials, the chamber has envisaged 
the great transportation systems of the future, where every 
jmportant industrial area in the East, Central, and Middle 
West, will be served by some unit of one of the great consoli- 
dated trunk lines, and where travel by land, air and sea—by 
rail, motor truck, passenger bus, ship and plane—will be co- 
ordinated. 

The chamber, it is stated, is determined that New England 
shall not be left inadequately prepared to meet the keen com- 
petition in business and industry through lack of an improved 
and up-to-date transportation system. 

After noting the stops that are being made to insure 
adequate and rapid transportation facilities in the Middle 
Atlantic, Mid-west, South, and West, the chamber fixes its 
attention on New England, where trunk line facilities, it thinks, 
are far behind that of other major industrial areas of the 
country. 

“Realizing our industries in New England were facing the 
keenest kind of competition from industries located in New 
York, in Philadelphia, in Cleveland and in Chicago, in fact, in 
all industrial centers which would have the high type of trans- 
portation service which those powerful trunk lines would afford, 
we came to the conclusion that: New England should place itself 
squarely on the same transportation footing as other industrial 
centers competing with New England and obtain direct service 
of the four competing trunk lines—the lines which will be 
strongest financially, the lines which will be most capable of 
making improvement to keep abreast of ever-changing condi- 
tions, both in transportation, and in industry which transporta- 
tion serves. After an impartial weighing of all factors involved, 
the directors of the chamber, on December 16, 1930, recom- 
mended to the New England Railroad Committee, the integration 
of New England railroads with the trunk lines,” says the state- 
ment. . 


BUDD ON TRANSPORTATION 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern Railway, was 
the speaker at the annual dinner of the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce January 7. His subject was, “The Changing Trans- 
portation Situation.” The “high lights” of his address might be 
summed up as follows: 


Many things have happened which, while representing progress, 
are affecting and will continue to affect the traffic of the railways. 

, Railway executives know that transportation by water, highway, 
pipe line, and air will continue to develop, each in its economic sphere, 
as a matter of normal progress. 

_ Regulation is absolutely necessary for the railways and it is like- 
wise necessary for other public transportation agencies. 

Proper regulation will tend to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the development of other transportation agencies. 

It is a mistake, however, to believe that regulation of the com- 
petitors of the railways will solve the problems of the railways. 

Other forms of transportation should be so operated as to give 
the public the benefit of their potentialities. but the public should 
understand the basic proposition that such traffic as is left to be 
handled by the railways must bear the burden of operating and main- 
taining them so long as they remain in private ownership. 
.. Railways should be permitted to operate ships, busses, and trucks 
in an effort to coordinate all forms of public transportation for the 
Sake of improved service efficiency and avoidance of waste. 

Railways should be encouraged to reduce expenses in every reason- 
able way, including the making of appropriate consolidations. 

_Regulatory bodies should recognize the necessity of conserving 
revenues and, therefore, should not depress rates arbitrarily. 


Motor Vehicles 


Mr. Budd minimized the effect on railroad traffic of motor 
vehicle common carrier competition, though he showed that 
inroads had been made by the private automobile and the con- 
tract carrier which, he said, there was no way to regulate. On 
this subject he said: 


ob Another instance of important developments which have been 
: Scured by the upward trend in railway revenues during the past 
: ecade is the change that has taken place in highway transportation 
‘rough the building of good roads and the multiplication of motor 
vehicles on those roads. 

-_ This situation is anomalous, because the vast construction pro- 
S m of building these modern roads and creating the motor vehicles 
po them has been directly and indirectly the cause of the large 
ret revenues during the ten years ending with 1929. A hu 
~ psPortation system was being created which already in 1925 
invesen ot the national railway system in extent as well as 
of ponte ape By 1930 it had grown until it consisted of 660,000 miles 
besid aced highway, or nearly three times the total railway mileage, 

es 2,400,000 miles of secondary highways. 
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There were 24,000,000 passenger carrying vehicles, 97 per cent 
of which were engaged in private use for business or pleasure and 
3,400,000 trucks, of which 90 per cent or more were private, or non- 
common carrier. There are. in other words, 10 or 12 times as many 
miles of highway as of railway and 10 or 12 times as many highway 
cars as there are railway cars in this country. 

The investment in the highways and highway vehicles is $35,000,- 
000,000, while that in railways and equipment is $25,000,000,000. 

The highways handle about ten times as many passenger-miles of 
travel and perhaps not more than one-tenth as many ton-miles of 
freight as the railways handle. 

Private automobiles carry most of the highway travel, while 
common carrier busses handle about 3 per cent of it, and common 
carrier trucks amount to but 7 per cent of the private and contract 
trucks together. 

The picture of the highway system is that of a vast network of 
roads completely covering the whole country and used mostly by 
automobiles belonging to almost everyone and trucks belonging chiefly 
to farmers, manufacturers, wholesalers, and private and contract 
truckers. A very small proportion of these vehicles are common 
carriers, but when it comes to actually placing highway competitors 
on the same basis as railways, as concerns regulation of rates and 
service, this small group of common carriers seems to be the only 
one amenable to such regulation, 

I have tried to analyze the effect upon the railways of adequate 
federal and state laws covering the use of the public highways. 

To begin with, no way has been found to bring under regulation, 
as to rates and service, the 95 per cent of highway traffic handled by 
private and contract carriers. 

In most states, the 5 per cent of total highway traffic which is 
handled by common carriers is regulated. In many states the regu- 
lation is complete and effective, covering maximum hours of duty for 
drivers, safety appliances, etc. Forty-six of the states of the Union 
have exercised control over these common carriers in the following 
particulars: 

1. By requiring a certificate of convenience and necessity. The 
purpose of requiring a certificate of convenience and necessity is not 
to permit unreasonable duplication of transportation service on the 
highways or in competition with the rail carrier that adequately 
serves the transportation requirements of the tommunities affected. 

2. By requiring public liability or indemnity insurance for the 
protection of the public. : 

8. Regulating rates of transportation. 

4, Regulating facilities, hours of service, and safety of operation 
in all particulars. : 

5. Giving the same general power of regulation over the com- 
mon carrier bus and truck as is granted to railroad commissions or 
public service boards over the railroads of the state. 

Control of such things as the weight, length, and width of trucks 
and trailers which are permitted on the highways is a part of the 
police power of the various states and may be exercised by officials 
of all the states according to the dictates of public opinion. 

The use of public highways by any class of vehicle always should 
be such as will not interfere with the use of those highways by others 
and always should be such as will not damage or injure the highways. 
In urging the protection of public highways from injury due to exces- 
sive loading and from abuse due to vehicles that are excessively long 
and wide, I do so as a private citizen and motorist and not as a rail- 
way executive seeking arbitrarily to restrict the activities of a 
competitor for the benefit of the railways. 

egulation is absolutely necessary for the railways themselves 
and it is likewise necessary for other public transportation agencies; 
indeed all public utilities require regulation in order to survive the 
vicissitudes of excessive and uncontrolled competition. 

More and more, as regulation becomes increasingly wise and 
effective, the advantages of eliminating wasteful and excessive com- 
petition in all forms of public service will, in my opinion, be recognized. 

A most important thing in this connection is the fact that arenes 
regulation will tend to strengthen rather than weaken the developing 
common carrier highway transportation industry. Within state 
boundaries, where regulation of common carriers on the highway 
has been introduced and the so-called ‘fly-by-night’? operation has 
been discouraged, the effect has been to encourage well-organized, 
dependable operations which offer sufficient service to suit the public 
convenience instead of an excessive amount of indifferent and un- 
reliable service. 

At present, in the absence of regulation of interstate highway 
traffic, there is much unnecessary duplication which is injurious alike 
to the highway carriers in competition with each other and to the 
railways with which the highway carriers compete. Perhaps the best 
evidence that the highway common carriers believe they will be 
benefited by federal regulation is their desire to have laws enacted 
providing for it. The railways will benefit by having for their com- 
petitors stabilized operations as to rates and service. In the event 
railways desire to enter upon the business they will be able to do 
so with more assurance because of the freedom from irresponsible 
operators. : 

Taxation is quite a different thing from regulation and should 
be considered separately. Like regulation, the question should be 
approached constructively—that is, some rational basis of taxation 
should be sought. 

Taxes of highway users already are very high in some states. 
In Minnesota, for instance, all automobiles pay an average of about 
$25 per year, including a tax of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline. Busses 
pay about $1,100 taxes each per year, or as much as 44 automobiles, 
in Minnesota. This amounts to about 22 per cent tax per year on 
the average value of busses. 

It must be recognized that the public highways are for the 
use of all the public. Undoubtedly people who drive their automobiles 
for business and pleasure and their trucks for hauling their own 
freight, or who contract their hauling with private carriers, would 
object to excessive taxes on automobiles and private carrier trucks. 
As already stated, these vehicles handle about 95 per cent of the 
traffic on the highways; there are about 24,000,000 of them and they 
are owned by most of the families of the United States. 

People who do not own cars or for any other reason desire to 
have the benefit of the public highways by using common carrier 
busses and trucks may share equally in the advantgae of good roads 
if such roads are open to common carrier vehicles with taxation and 
regulation which will enable them to give the cheapest and best 
service consistent with proper use of the highways. 


; Waterways 
Dealing with the waterway question, he said: 
Water transportation is the cheapest in the world for certain 
commodities and under cetrain conditions. Ships operating on natural 


waterways like the ocean, the Great Lakes, and large, deep rivers, 
which will accommodate deep draft vessels, can carry freight at less 
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cost per ton-mile than it can be carried by any other form of trans- 
portation. The principal reason they can perform the service so 
cheaply is that practically their only investment is in equipment 
and their only expense is that of operating the vessels. The effect 
of this low cost water transportation is shown by the enormous ton- 
nage which moves over the Great Lakes and the fact that the lake 
boat charge per ton for moving grain, iron ore and coal, which are 
the principal commodities, is less than half the cost by rail. The 
Duluth-Superior combined port, in consequence, handles more tonnage 
than any other United States port except New York. 

On the other hand, it is questionable whether many of the arti- 
ficial waterways of the United States can move freight as cheaply 
as railways if the cost of buildnig or improving the waterways, in 
short, if all the cost is included. 

hese two classes of waterways should be kept separately in mind 
when discussing the subject. It would seem so fair as to be a safe 
assumption that the public will recognize the propriety of asking 
that water transportation shall be financed with private capital so 
long as the railways, with which the water transportation competes, 
are supported by private capital and that the cost of improving 
waterways be included in calculating the cost of water transportation. 


Air Transport 
He dismissed the subject of aviation as follows: 


Travel by air has not developed to a point where it has had a 
serious effect on other forms of travel and there do not seem to be 
any indications that it will do so—at least not in the near future. 

The importance of airplanes in the national defense doubtless 
has justified the concessions in the way of high pay for carrying 
mail in order to foster and develop the science of aviation and to 
have available a corps of skilled and trained aviators. The mail 
pay has made possible rather extensive passenger operations and, 
while the policy towards airway service may be entirely proper, its 
effect upon railway revenues should be understood and considered 
in, dealing with the railroad problem. 


Pipe Lines 
On the subject of pipe lines he had this to say: 


Now pipe lines are beginning to carry gas and gasoline hundreds 

of miles to reach large centers of population and industry. Gasoline 
has been a commodity of growing importance to the railways in 
recent years and this has been one of the advantages flowing to the 
railways from the rapidly growing automotive industry. The extent 
to which pipe lines will take the handling of gasoline away from 
the railways is as yet unknown, but it threatens to be considerable. 
The reduction in railway revenue which will result from gasoline 
ipe line competition will extend beyond the mere tonnage taken 
pipe line, because railway rates for handling gasoline will be 
reduced in order to hold as much of the business as possible, and 
these reduced rates tend to affect rates over large regions even where 
pipe line construction is not being considered. 

Likewise, the extent to which railways will suffer the loss of 
coal tonnage by reason of natural gas taking the place of coal for 
fuel is not by any means known. It is likely that the percentage 
reduction in total coal consumption will be affected much less than 
some statements of the economies to be obtained from the use of 
natural gas would indicate. The reason for this belief is that while 
natural gas is a very desirable fuel for household use and for use 
in some industries natural gas must be sold at a ey per thousand 
cubic feet one-twentieth of that of a ton of coal to compete with 
coal where quantity of heat is the sole consideration. Coal will con- 
tinue to be used for most industrial purposes. Here again the enter- 
prise is one of business and economics. 

f private capital can be employed to bring into advantageous 
use natural gas, coal producers and railway managements can only 
accept the inevitable effect upon their business. 

mpetus to the manufacturing industry in the Middle West may 
in part compensate the railways for the loss in coal traffic. 

Railway earnings in 1930 do not reflect any adverse effect from 
either gas or gasoline pipe lines. Probably during that year there 
was more gain in revenue from hauling pipe than loss in revenue from 
traffic taken by the pipe lines, but the future will be a different story. 

One characteristic of pipe line transportation does seem to be 
quite definite, and that is that only fluids can be handled advan- 
- This is important and together with the necessity for 
a fairly uniform load, seems to place such limitations upon the field 
of pipe line operations that their probable future influence on the 
railways at least can be estimated. 


Competing Agencies 


Summing up his thought as to competing forms of trans- 
portation he said: 


The significance of the development of these other forms of trans- 
portation is that while they represent progress they have entirely 
changed the situation of the railways and this changed situation must 
not be lost sight of in considering the public’s attitude towards the 
railroads. This is true because the railways continue and will con- 
tinue to be absolutely essential. 


Summed up, the waterways, highways and airways should be so 
developed and operated as to give the public the benefit of their 
potentialities, but always with the fact in mind that such traffic as 
is left to be handled by the railways must bear the burden of oper- 
ating and maintaining them. 

Artificial waterways which are built exclusively for common car- 
riers present almost an exactly opposite situation in that respect 
from highways which are built and used for private automobiles and 
—— or contract trucks almost entirely. he first cost of public 
mprovements and the cost of operating them, whether they be 
waterways or highways, should be borne as nearly as may be by the 
users thereof. 

Use of highways should be restircted as to weight, width and 
length of vehicles so as to avoid damage to the highways beyond 
ordinary wear and tear and so as not to interfere with other users. 
Regulation, both federal and state, is desirable in the public interest, 
but it should be kept in mind that state regulation of common car- 
riers on the highways now exists quite generally and that no way 
has been devised to regulate the rates and service of non-common 
carriers, which constitute more than 90 per cent of all of the railway 
competition. Taxes of common carriers on the highway are already 
very high in some states; for example, Iowa and Minnesota. 

The necessity for some uniform tax basis is evident if patrons 
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of common carrier vehicles are to have the same benefits from the 
highways that — users enjoy. Probably the best basis for tax. 
ation is that of use. To propose raising taxes where they are now 
over 20 per cent of the value annually, as in Iowa’ and Minnesota, 
would lead to comparisons which are more likely to harm than ty 
help railway properties whose taxes are also very high, but not com. 
parable with those paid by common carrier motor vehicles. 

Pipe lines undoubtedly will carry natural gas and gasoline, ang 
the effect will be to take some railway revenue through the loss of 
coal traffic and reduced rates on gasoline as well as the loss of some 
of that traffic. While this loss may not prove to be so serious as has 
been represented at times, and may not take a large per cent of 
that revenue, it contributes towards the large total of traffic that the 
railways are losing to competitors just as the airway traffic does. 

The point I wish to make is that many things have happenej 
which, while representing great progress in various directions, are 
affecting and will continue to affect the traffic of the railways and 
that it is a great mistake to believe that regulation of the com. 
petitors of the railways will solve the problems of the railways. 

That regulation of all public servants will come is, in my opinion, 
absolutely certain, but what I think is necessary in addition is that 
the public shall understand the basic proposition that what traffic 
is left for the railways to carry must support those carriers so long 
as railways shall continue to be operated in private ownership. 


Conclusions 
He concluded as follows: 


With return of normal business to other lines I cannot but fee! 
that there will be traffic enough to support the railways, especially 
if their situation is appreciated. 

I respectfully suggest that Congress should leave to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the regulation of railways, especially as t 
fixing rates that railways be permitted to operate ships, busses and 
trucks in an effort to cordinate all forms of public trasnportation 
for the sake of improved service efficiency and avoidance of waste. 
Railways should be encouraged to reduce expenses in every reason- 
able way, including the making of appropriate consolidations. 

They should be permitted to take off unprofitable trains wher 
automobiles have taken the travel and to substitute highway bus 
service for those trains, either themselves or by arrangements with 
bus companies. 

Regulatory bodies should recognize the necessity of conserving 
revenues and therefore should not depress rates arbitrarily, but en- 
deavor to sustain reasonable rates wherever possible. The railway 
companies are not blameless in respect to rate cutting and should be 
more cooperative with each other in that respect. 

The problem of coordinating railway and other transportation 
is not peculiar to the United States. France, Italy, Germany anid 
England all are wrestling with it. 

Neither is the misfortune of poor earnings peculiar to the railroads. 
Indeed, the railroads merely reflect the poor business of others. While: 
I do not expect to see local passenger travel restored to the railroads, 
I do expect to see the railroads hold the great bulk of their other 
business. The automobile and the oil business will be among the 
others to contribute earnings to the railways in greater volume as 
conditions improve. They have contributed to make our country the 
most advanced in the world. The railways are so essential they 
cannot help benefiting from the continuation of that advancement 
which I have an abiding faith we shall soon witness. 


ALTON SALE APPROVED 


Federal Judge George A. Carpenter, at Chicago, January 
8, approved the sale of the Chicago and Alton to the Baltimor 
and Ohio for $23,000,000 and other considerations, bringing the 
total sale price to approximately $75,000,000. A petition assign 
ing the road to a newly created Alton Railway Corporation was 
alsu granted. Jon P. Oleson, vice-president of the First Nz 
tional Bank, Chicago, is president of the new organization, 
and Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman of the first national, is 
chairman of the board. Other vice-presidents named are: 
Charles R. Holden, also a vice-president of the First National; 
Robertson Griswold, Baltimore, and Douglas M. Moffett. The 
sale was approved over the protest of representatives of : 
minority group of stockholders represented by James A. Reed, 
+e senator from Missouri, and Senator Otis F. Glenn, of 
Illinois. 


REDUCED TIME TO COAST 


A new schedule for the “Scenic Limited,” cross continent 
train operated by Missouri Pacific Lines, from St. Louis, thi 
effects a saving in time of a business day for its patrons 
arriving in San Francisco at 9:45 a. m. instead of at 4:15 p. 
has been announced by C. E. Perkins, vice-president, trafic 
No change will be made in the 2:02 p. m. departure time frov 
St. Louis. Clipping six and a half hours from the “Scenlt 
Limited’s” time to the coast has been made possible, the a 
nouncement said, by a general rearrangement of schedules, 
as a result of wholesale improvements on the Denver & Bil 
Grande Western and the Western Pacific, Missouri Pacific’s cot 
nections at Pueblo and Salt Lake City. These improvement 
include the laying of heavier steel, elimination of many grad 
and curves, and reballasting of roadbed. The new schedule 


effective January 4, provides for a reduction of eight and ‘J 


half hours in the time between San Francisco and St. Louis, t# 
“Scenic Limited” leaving San Francisco at 6:30 p. m. in 
of at 10 a. m. and arriving St. Louis at 4:10 p. m., as at preselt 


You may either write or wire our Washington ofi¢ 
for information concerning matters in any departme!! 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
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Construction on 10,000 Miles of Pipe Line Begun in 1930, of Which Nearly 7,000 Miles Was for 
Transportation of Natural Gas—New Lines Link Up Rich Gas Reserves of Southwest 
with Industrial East and Atlantic Seaboard — Possibility of Revolution in 
Nation’s Fuel Habits Suggested—Threat to Rail Coal Traffic— 


Some Facts on Expansion 


of Natural Gas Industry 


By HoMeErR H. SHANNON 


ments of the last year is the widespread extension 

of pipe lines for distribution of gas and liquid 

fuels to centers of population and industry far removed 

from pro- 

+ duction 

™ areas. In a 

| period of 

“| general 

1) business re- 

|} cession, 

there was 
greater ac- 
tivity in 
the build- 
ing of new 
and exten- 
sion of 
old lines 


QO: of the most interesting transportation develop- 





for the 

An open spiggot on nature’s fuel supply in Texas ? ‘ 
panhandle. Wells in this territo produce as high transpor 
as 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. tation of 


crude oil, 
gasoline and natural gas than ever before. More than 
10,000 miles of main trunk and connecting line was built 
or construction was begun on it, representing the out- 
standing industrial development of the year, according 
to many commentators. Estimates of the cost of fuel 


pipe lines on which construction was begun in 1930 are 
well in excess of $250,000,000. 

The significance of this phenomenal flurry in pipe 
line construction is not so much that a certain amount 
of line has been built, or begun, but that it represents 
a tendency likely to continue, it is pointed out. 


Long 





Ditching gathering lines in Plum Creek Canyon, Potter county, Tex. 











distance transportation of fuels by pipe lines is of rela- 
tively recent origin. The activity of the last year, it is 
said, rests firmly on a fabric of far reaching advances in 
pipe manufacture, pipe laying methods, and other more 
general factors underlying the merchandising of the 
products handled. 

Of the 10,000 miles of new lines, approximately 7,000 
miles is for natural gas, the major projects extending 
from the surface connections with the vast underground 
reservoirs of the southwest to the central west and in- 
dustrial east. Completion of construction already well 
along and “hook-ups” with existing distribution systems 








On the “firing line’—welders at work on Panhandle-Eastern line in 


Oklahoma. 


planned will, for the first time, connect gas wells in 
Texas and the southwest with industrial and domestic 
heating equipment all the way to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Creation of this national plumbing system at 
least suggests the possibility of revolutionary changes 
in the country’s fuel habits in the not distant future. 
And, with that, it represents one more blow to rail 
traffic. 

Coal is and has been the principal source of heat 
for industrial and domestic purposes. It is, as well, 
the most important single commodity to the railroads 
from the point of view of tonnage and revenue. In 
1929, coal traffic represented 34 per cent of the total 
freight carried and produced 21 per cent of the freight 
revenue. Unlike the gasoline pipe line, the line for 
transporting natural gas does not directly take traffic 
from the rails, but, considered as an agency for the 
transportation of substitute fuel, it does give railroad 
officials something to think about. 

In an address before the National Business Con- 
ference last year, Roger Babson, financial writer and 
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economist, expressed the view that the gas industry had greater Kansas Pipe Line Company, parent company of the Panhandle. 
possibilities of development than any other of the nation’s Eastern company, recently sold a half interest in the major 
industries. Aviation, the electrical industry, radio, refrigeration, line. The Columbia system at present extends all the way 
were ranked next in importance in the order named. from Kentucky and Indiana to the Atlantic seaboard. The 

‘Whatever may be the facts as to future development or the more than 1,250 miles of line represented by the Panhandle. 
posibility of gas supplanting coal in any substantial degree, Eastern line, with the older system of the Columbia company 
the spectacular pipe line building program that got under way and extensions in progress and various “hook-ups” planned, will 
last year represents something new in transportation. carry the Texas gas into Washington, New York, and numer. 
ous other seaboard cities, according to the reports. The line wil] 
have an initial capacity of 180,000,000 cubic feet a day accord. 

The two largest individual projects are those of the Doherty- ing to the supervising engineers, Brokaw-Dixon-Garner & McKee, 
Insull-Standard Oil Company group, which 
is building a 24-inch line from the Texas 
panhandle to Chicago and Milwaukee, at 
an estimated cost of $110,000,000, and the 
Panhandle-Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
building a line from the same general 
origin territory to Indianapolis and east, 
at a cost said to be in excess of $40,000,- 
000. Construction on both these lines is 
well along, that of the Panhandle-Eastern 
having been completed, so far as laying 
of the pipe is concerned, to the Illinois 
line. 

The Texas-Chicago line starts in the 
Texas panhandle, near Pampa, Tex., ex- 
tends through Kansas, Crossing the Mis- 
souri River at Plattsmouth, Neb., thence 
across Iowa and Illinois to Chicago, with 
extensions to Gary, Ind., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. It will have an initial daily delivery 
capacity of about 300 million cubic feet, 
according to reports, and will serve more 
than 50 cities and towns in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. The main line will 
be nearly 1,000 miles long when completed, 
and some 1,000 additional miles of lateral 
line will be constructed as a part of the 
complete system. An impression of per- 
manence and stability is conveyed by 
statements that the Texahoma Company, 
from which the gas is to be bought, is 
said to have the greatest gas reserve ever 
available to a single system and that the 
combined assets of the half dozen or more 
companies interested in the line are in 
excess of four billion dollars. 

The Panhandle-Eastern development The locomotive of the pipe line system—cooling tower and compressor station near Liberal, 
is, in some respects, even more striking. Kans., 100 miles from start of one of large lines out of Texas panhandle. 
Starting in the Texas panhandle near 
Amarillo, its line will extend diagonally across the Oklahoma New York, who are in charge of its construction. It will rep 
panhandle and the Kansas prairies to a point on the Missouri resent the first link between the vast southwestern gas reserves 
border below Kansas City, whence it projects eastward, nearly and eastern markets, connections being planned with existing 
bisecting the states of Missouri and Illinois and on to Indian- central and eastern systems of both the Missouri-Kansas Pipe 
Line Company and Columbia Oil and Gasoline Corporation. 

While these two lines from the Texas panhandle are 
the two largest projects of 1930, as well as the most ambi 
tious developments in the entire history of natural gas pipe 
lines, other new construction and extension of older systems 
involve a greater total mileage. 


Total Mileage Near 80,000 























































Two Largest Projects 











inches in diameter, was completed last year from Kettleman 
Hills, Calif., to San Francisco. In the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, a total of 1,706 miles of new line was constructed on 
the Pacific coast, according to the Pacific Coast Gas Ass0- 
ciation, bringing the total mileage there to 23,481. Total 
mileage in the country the first of 1930, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, was in excess of 57,000. Figures from 
other sources give the total at present as in the neighbor- 
hood of 80,000 miles. 

In addition to those already named, the June issue of 
Pipe Line News listed the following natural gas lines as 
under construction or in prospect: From Texas panhandle 
to Nebraska and Iowa, 950 miles, 24-inch pipe and 1ess, 
Misouri Valley Gas Company; from near Monroe, La., t0 
Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia, 800 miles, various sizes, 
by Southern Natural Gas; Texas to Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska, 560 miles, 22-inch and less, Oklahoma Natural 
: Gas; Kansas to Omaha, 400 miles, 24-inch pipe, Montana 

Laying Panhandle-Eastern twenty-two inch pipe through a bank in Dakota Power; to Albuquerque, N. M., 325 miles of pipé, 
Missouri. 12 inches and less, Southern Union Gas; Wyoming to Butte, 

: , Mont., 300 miles of pipe, 24 inches and less, Hope and 
apolis. At a point east of Terre Haute, Ind., a lateral of the Moody Sgws.; extensions to Atlantic seaboard, Columbia Gas 
completed line will extend down to Kentucky, connecting the and Electric, 300 miles, 20-inch pipe and less; Kansas to Mis 
new system with old and new construction belonging to the souri and Nebraska, Cities Service, 226 miles of pipe, various 
Columbia Oil and Gasoline Corporation, to which the Missouri- sizes; Idaho to Utah, 200 miles of pipe, 12 inches and less, 

















The “world’s largest” natural gas pipe line, pipe 26 
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Vinita Pipe Line; Monroe, La, to southern Louisiana, 160 
miles of pipe, various sizes, Southern Gas; extension from 
Boston, 144 miles, various sizes, Boston Consolidated Gas; to 
Buena Vista Hills, 169 miles, various sizes, Southern California 
Gas; to Del Rio, 63 miles of pipe, 10 inches in diameter, Texas 
Gas Utilities. Several other lines were also listed as under 


consideration. 
Result of Mechanical and Scientific Advances 


Two methods are being adopted for marketing the gas at 
the terminal ends, it is explained. The first is by “tying in” 
with an existing system supplying manufactured gas and bring- 
ing the fuel value up to a standard 525 B. t. u.’s* a cubic foot; 
the second is the supplying of customers with natural gas at 
an approximate value of 1,000 B. t. u.’s a cubic foot, displacing 
some other fuel. Cities being served with manufactured gas 
will receive natural gas and other cities where gas was not 
before available will also receive it. Recent developments have 
not only included the extension of markets reached by south- 
western and other producing fields distantly located from the 
industrial east, but also discovery and development in older 
fields in Indiana, Kentucky and farther east, thought to have 
been pretty well exhausted, of fresh supplies. The marketing 
trend is toward the larger cities and larger industrial centers. 

All this has been made possible to a large extent by im- 
provements in the last few years in the fabrication and man- 
ufacture of pipe and the development of pipe-laying technique 
employing mechanical aids to a high degree. Pipe strength 
has been increased and that, with improved welding methods, 
has made greater pipe pressures possible at the same time that 
line costs have been reduced. More than this, much of the un- 
certainty surrounding the financial success of these monster 
projects has been removed, it is stated, through accumulation 
of better engineering data and correlation of past experience. 
Modern geology and geophysics have been developed to a 
point where reasonably accurate measurement can be made of 
supplies of gas underground. Other things listed in explana- 
tion of the rapid development of the industry include improve- 





*British thermal unit—the standard unit of heat, which is that 
quantity required to raise one pound of water one degree fahrenheit. 
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ments in equipment used to regulate pressures, Measure grav- 
ities, temperature, heat values, etc. 


Nothing could better illustrate the progress made by the 
industry than the change that has taken place in methods of 
pipe laying. Pick and shovel operations, the old, slow, manual 
processes have been almost completely replaced by machine 
methods. Pipe is now unloaded from railroad cars in the 
fields by power cranes to automobile trucks, again unloaded by 
machine, lined up for the welding crew or placed in position 
for coupling by tractors and cranes, lowered into a machine-cut 
ditch by power, and then covered over by a backfilling machine. 


Gas vs. Coal 


A recent magazine article by C. V. Beck, president of the 
St. Louis Coal Company and general sales manager of another 
coal company, on “The Piped Fuel Bugaboo,” attempted, by an 
interesting use of figures, to quiet whatever fears may have 
developed among railroad officials of a diminution of coal traffic 
and revenue as a result of expansion of the natural gas industry. 
A number of recent statements by railroad officials have tended 
to indicate that they are concerned. Mr. Beck’s figures were 
directed to show that it is cheaper to transport fuel in the form 
of coal by rail than to transport it as gas by pipe line, and, 
among a great many other things, that the cost of gas at the 
well, when reduced to heat units, is greater than the cost of 
coal at the mine. He said nothing, however, about there being 
good reason to believe that the transportation charge placed 
against coal for purposes of the comparison is pretty well 
stabilized, and that there is just as good reason, in view of 
the rapidity with which progress has been made in the last 
few years, to believe the transportation charge placed against 
the piped fuel might be considerably reduced in the future. 

Further than that, when his figures were shown to a com- 
bustion engineer interested in the sale of fuel oil and fuel oil 
combustion equipment, they were said to involve an error 
(among others) which, when corrected, reversed the results ob- 
tained by Mr. Beck. The latter assigned an average heat 
value of 25,000,000 B. t. u.’s to a ton of coal, or, in other words, 
gave that as the heat that would be produced by burning a ton 
of average coal. The heat value usually assigned to natural gas, 
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ripe tine construction completed or begun in 1930 added approximately 10,000 miles of main and connecting line to the 162,000 mile system of 
ground arteries through which liquid and gas fuels are distributed over the country. Short lines and feeders have been omitted 


from the map, only the main lines being shown. 
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he said, was 1,000 B. t. u.’s a cubic foot. But, as water is formed 
in the burning of gas, which absorbs heat when condensed, he 
said that a correction of 125 B. t. u.’s was proper, bringing the 
figure down to 875 B. t. u.’s, which was the value he used in his 
calculations. 

“Hydrogen burns to water,” he said; ‘1,000 cubic feet of gas 
burns to approximately 96 pounds of water. This water is turned 
into steam in the fire box and carries away a large percentage 
of the heat in natural gas.” 

The comment of the fuel oil advocate was: “It is absolutely 
untrue. Obviously the water vapor produced by the combus- 
tion process would not condense to steam in the fire box. Some 
of it may in the stack, and all of it will soon after it leaves the 
fire box.” He insisted that a fair comparison would eliminate 
the correction. 

Accepting, then, 1,000 B. t. u.’s as the correct value for a 
cubic foot of natural gas, it requires 25,000 cubic feet to equal 
a ton of average coal in production of heat through burning. 
To arrive at the comparative cost of transportation of fuel in 
the two forms, Mr. Beck used 634 mills as the average ton-mile 
cost for rail transportation of coal and gave 2% cents as the 
cost of transporting 1,000 cubic feet of gas 100 miles. By giving 
a heat value of 875 B. t. u.’s to natural gas, he found that, to 
transport an amount of gas equivalent in heat value to a ton 
of coal one mile involved a charge 7 per cent greater than that 
for coal. But by using 1,000 B. t. u.’s as the heat value of one 
cubic foot of gas, it is found that the transportation charge to 
be placed against the equivalent quantity of gas, or 25,000 cubic 
feet, is 614 mills for one mile, or that 25,000,000 B. t. u.’s in the 
form of coal costs nearly 8 per cent more to move one mile 
than it costs to move it in the form of natural gas. 

Similarly, Mr. Beck found that, if one bought 25,000,000 
B. t. u.’s at the gas well, it cost $1.70, whereas the average 
price of a ton of coal at the mine was $1.50. His price of $1.70 
for gas was based on assigning the same heat value to natural gas 
that he used in connection with his computation of transporta- 
tion charges. When that is corrected to 1,000 B. t. u.’s, the 
result is to indicate that the equivalent volume of gas would 
have exactly the same cost as coal, or $1.50, using Mr. Beck’s 
basic figures. From this it would appear that fuel in the 
form of natural gas is as cheap at its source as coal, and 
that it costs less to transport it. 

Nothing could be farther from the purpose here than an 
attempt to answer conclusively the problems involved in such 
a showing. Mr. Beck’s basic data are used because of con- 
venience and for the further reason that the exercise of analyz- 
ing its use is pleasant. It does, it is hoped, throw some light 
on the problems involved. 


Industry Sales Nearly 4% Billion Annually 


Light of another character, though not necessarily of dif- 
ferent purport, is contained in statistics covering annual con- 
sumption of natural gas. There was an increase of 154 per 
cent in the use of natural gas for industrial purposes in the ten 
years ended with 1929, according to authorities consulted. Total 
production in 1929 (the figures represent only that marketed) 
was approximately 1 trillion, 900 billion cubic feet. That is 
about three times the production in 1915, in which year it was 
629 billion cubic feet, and substantially more than twice the 
1920 production, which was 798 billion cubic feet. The fuel 
value of the 1929 production was equivalent, roughly, to 15 
per cent of that of the average annual domestic consumption of 
coal for the six years prior to 1929, or 15 per cent of 500,000,000 
tons. The 1929 production of gas was equivalent to 76% mil- 
lion tons of coal and had a value of approximately $450,000,000. 

It is not necessary again to emphasize that the importance 
of the expansion that took place in the building of pipe lines, 
from a transportation point of view, last year is found in what 
it suggests for the future. Three major long distance lines for 
the transportation of gasoline were begun, among the other 
projects, that will carry a commodity that would otherwise 
move by rail. Their construction is a more novel development 
even than the construction of natural gas lines that took place. 
The pipe line represents the only possible medium of moving 
commercial quantities of natural gas from its point of produc- 
tion to distantly located markets. Only the future can tell 
whether the pipe line enthusiasts are right, and the nation’s 
fuel supply will become merely a matter of plumbing, or 
whether the railroads and other transportation agencies will 
maintain something like their present relation to it. That the 
last ten years have witnessed an impressive expansion in the 
natural gas industry is indisputable. It is unsafe to speculate as 
to whether the full tide of that expansion has come in, but, to 
take the risk, it at least seems highly improbable. 


AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS 


There were 125 more airports and landing fields in existence 
in the United States on December 31, 1930, than there were 
five and one-half months ago, the date of the last compilation, 
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according to a report prepared by the aeronautics branch, De. 
partment of Commerce, and made public by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

On December 31 there were 1,782 municipal, commercial, 
intermediate, auxiliary, army, navy and miscellaneous govern. 
ment, private and state airports and landing fields, while on 
July 15, 1930, there were 1,657. 

California led all other states in the number of airports 
and landing fields, having a total of 165, while Texas was second 
with 119. Pennsylvania, with 94, occupied third place. 


TEN MONTHS’ AIRCRAFT EXPORTS 


United States exports of aircraft products the first ten 
months of 1930 fell slightly below the record level of 1929, but 
registered a total twice as large as that of the comparable period 
in 1928, according to the aeronautics trade division, Department 
of Commerce. 

Exports of complete aircraft, aircraft engines, and parts 
(not including tires) in the 1930 period were valued at $7,288,014 
as compared with $7,761,977 in the 1929 period and $3,664,723 
in the 1928 period. 


AIRPLANE FUEL FIGURES 


Airplanes engaged in scheduled and miscellaneous flying 
operations consumed 12,887,532 gallons of gasoline and 537,212 
gallons of oil in 68,669,928 miles of flying in the first half of 
1930, according to an estimate by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. Figures for 1929 show a consump- 
tion in the entire year of 20,520,617 gallons of gasoline and 
1,026,030 of oil. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


Charging that “the control of government air mail contracts 
is rapidly coming under the direction” of an “aviation monopoly,” 
Senator Dill, of Washington, has offered in the Senate a resolv- 
tion (S. Res. 394) requesting the Postmaster General to submit 
information relating to air mail contracts and routes. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


Only two persons were fatally involved while riding as 
passengers in an airplane engaged in scheduled operations in 
the last six months of 1930, as compared with 22 in the same 
type of service in the previous six-month period, according to 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. . 

“While final reports as to the number of miles flown in 
scheduled air transport services in the last six months of 1930 
have not yet been received and analyzed by the aeronautics 
branch,” said he, “the department has conservatively estimated 
the total miles flown for that period to be about 20,000,000. This 
figure represents the miles flown by all aircraft engaged in 
scheduled transportation of mail, express and passengers. The 
passenger mileage estimate (a passenger mile is computed on 
the basis of one passenger being flown one mile) for the last 
half of 1930 appears to be more than 60,000,000. Both estimates 
are slightly higher than the official reports for the first half 
of 1930. 

“The two persons killed—a man and a woman—were in- 
voloved in the same accident, which occurred late in November. 
The woman was riding in the passenger compartment of 4 
combination mail and passenger plane, and in the same com- 
partment was a mechanic employed by the airline which suf- 
fered the accident. He was traveling on company business, and 
was not a part of the crew. Therefore, for statistical purposes, 
he was on a passenger status. The pilot of the airplane also 
lost his life in the accident. 

“There were only two other fatal accidents in scheduled 
air transportation in the last half of 1930. Each involved an 
air mail pilot. All the accidents of which the department has 
a record occurred at night, and unfavorable weather was ad 
vanced as the primary cause. 

“There were six fatal accidents in scheduled air transporta 
tion in the first six months of 1930, or twice as many as in the 
last six months. Five pilots and one co-pilot and 22 passengers 
were involved in these six fatal accidents. 

“In the absence of final reports for the last six-month 
period, indications are that more miles were flown, more pas 
sengers transported, and more pounds of mail and express were 
carried than in any previous period.” 


BROOKHART’S RAIL BILLS 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has reintroduced two bills it 
troduced by him in the first session of the Seventieth Congress, 
one providing that the Commission be authorized to acquire 4 
coast-to-coast railroad system and the other providing that aly 
proposed consolidation under private ownership shall provide 
for consolidation of railway properties into a system extendins 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Relations Between Transportation, Production, 
Sorrell, University of Chicago 


Thirty-Sixth of a Series of Articles on the 
and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


Centralization in Business Organization 


IKE many other terms frequently encountered in 
business organization discussions, such as func- 

tional organization, coordination, line-and-staff 
organization, the term, “centralization,” includes rather 
diverse tendencies. 

First, like the army and the state, large scale busi- 
ness concerns possess dispersed units of service as well 
as central offices; a field force as well as a general head- 
quarters; local units as well as central governments. The 
branch houses, traveling salesmen, branch factories, buy- 
ing branches may be regarded as corresponding to the 
field units of the army or to local government bodies and 
the general office may be compared to the general head- 
quarters of the army or to the central government. Some 
activities are carried on and decisions on certain issues 
are made at the branches, whereas, other activities and 


‘decisions on other questions take place at the central 


office. This naturally raises the question concerning the 
proper division of authority and activity between the 
local units and the central organization. In statecraft 
this issue has long been important; the clamor for home 
rule for the cities and vigorous protests against the in- 
creasing concentration of power at Washington attest 
the fact that it is vital. The state and the church became 
large scale enterprises long before the era of huge private 
business corporations. Their activities necessarily cov- 
ered a wide extent of territory and it is not surprising 
that the question of a proper distribution of power be- 
tween local agencies and central governmental function- 
aries long occupied the attention of the governing class. 

When a tendency is discernible to concentrate more 
and more power with the more central government; if, 
over a period of time, it can be observed that more ques- 
tions of policy are being referred to the state government, 
as over against the local government, or to the national 
government, as over against the state government; or if 
activities formerly committed to the local administrative 
authorities are now lodged with state officials, or even 
with the national government executives, then it is com- 
monly said that a tendency exists in the direction of 
centralization. Conversely, if an increasing proportion 
of the activities of government are being assumed by 
the individual states as compared with the nation, or by 
the cities as compared with the state, then a general 
tendency exists in the direction of decentralization. 
Obviously, some activities may be undergoing centraliza- 
tion while others at the same time are becoming more 
decentralized. 

Second, assume a business concern to have grown to 
the point that several departments have already made 
their appearance. Suppose that within each of these 
departments may be encountered some activities some- 
what similar in character. For example, each has some 
accounting work, some research activity, some personnel 
tasks, some statistical, and some stenographic and filing 
work. Suppose, further, that a tendency exists to remove 
such activities from the jurisdiction of the departmental 
chiefs who have exercised authority over them and to 
assign them to specialized departments, each dealing with 
Statistics, or accounting, personnel, research, office man- 
agement. Obviously, if such a tendency is rather thor- 
oughly carried out, there results a concentration of 





activities of a given type within a specialized department 
instead of a dispersion among several. The authority 
thus concentrated may be line authority or it may be 
functional authority only, as those terms were explained 
in the preceding article. For example, a personnel de- 
partment may be created with authority to determine 
plans and procedures relative to hiring, compensating 
and training workers, to be followed by other depart- 
ments; this represents a concentration of functional 
authority. Or it may be established with actual authority 
to perform these activities; that is, the various subordi- 
nates in charge of these personnel activities may be 
placed under the line authority of the personnel manager 
rather than under the authority of the departmental 
executives. 

Now, this concentration under a specialized execu- 
tive of activities, that have been scattered among several 
departments, is likewise called centralization. When 
traffic managers or writers on traffic management urge 
the desirability of centralization of industrial traffic and 
transportation activities, they appear to have this con- 
cept. They are thinking of taking rate work, claims 
work, shipping, receiving, packing, trucking, on plant 
transportation, out of the production, purchasing, or 
sales departments where they may have been lodged, and 
placing them in a specialized traffic or transportation 
bureau, under a specialized transportation executive. 
This is really a phase of functional departmentation, for 
it involves a determination of the scope of the traffic 
function as a basis for setting up such a department. 
While it is commonly called centralization, it should be 
distinguished from the first situation described above. 


Third, not only the authoritty over certain activities 
may be concentrated, but their performance as well. 
When a given class of activities whose performance has 
been scattered among several departments or localities is 
brought to a single place for performance, it may be said 
that performance (or operation) is being centralized. 
Thus, it may be said that, in the production of some 
automobiles, the fabrication of the parts is largely cen- 
tralized but the assembly is decentralized; that cata- 
logue houses centralize the production and distribution 
of catalogues, but decentralize the warehousing and dis- 
tribution of commodities. Or, suppose that the filing 
and stenographic service is largely removed from the 
several departments and concentrated in a central office 
department; again, a centralization of performance has 
occurred. 


It should be observed that a centralization of author- 
ity may take place without a corresponding centraliza- 
tion of performance. For example, take the receiving 
and shipping activities of a large manufacturing plant 
occupying an extensive area. It may be regarded as 
desirable to centralize the authority to receive goods 
or to ship them out of the factory. Hence, a central re. 
ceiving office may be created which centralizes the receiv- 
ing records and without whose consent shipments may 
not be received; and, similarly, a central shipping divi- 
sion may be maintained to control shipments and main- 
tain the records. This procedure definitely fixes respon- 
sibility to receive or ship; presumably it would prevent 
shipments being sent to the wrong department. But it 
may not be desirable in such a situation to centralize 
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the physical activities involved in shipping and receiving, be- 
cause that would probably necessitate considerable rehandling. 
Unloading a carload shipment at a central receiving office and 
trucking to a department already provided with a siding would 
be a wasteful proceeding. Therefore, the physical operations 
in shipping and receiving may be decentralized on the plant; 
the records, and the authority to ship, or receiver, may be cen- 
tralized. Obviously this is an instance of centralized authority 
(within a given plant) without a corresponding centralization of 
performance. 

Similar instances may be encountered as between different 
plants. Thus, a central traffic department may have authority 
over traffic activities of each of the several plants—at least it 
may have control over those responsible for tracing, claims, 
rates, service, and so on. Some of these activities may be ad- 
vantageously concentrated for performance at the central office; 
others may be more advantageously performed by traffic forces 
at the individual plants who are, nevertheless, under the author- 
ity of the general traffic manager. 


A Problem of Terminology 


Quite obviously only confusion will result from a discussion 
in which the same term means different things. Furthermore, 
erroneous conclusions may result if arguments properly appli- 
cable to one type of concentration are assumed also to apply 
equally to others. While business literature abounds in incon- 
sistent use of terms and accurate usage cannot be enjoined on 
the business constituency, critical thought must be based on 
some regard for consistency. 


For present purposes let the phrase, “centralization of au- 
thority,” and its converse, “decentralization of authority,” rep- 
resent the first situation described in the preceding section— 
that is, the distribution of power and authority as between the 
local units and the central organization of a business concern. 
It refers to the authority relationships between the units of 
organization at different levels rather than at the same levels; 
it is a vertical cleavage rather than a horizontal one, as viewed 
in an organization chart. At least, the term is frequently so 
used in business literature and, in spite of considerable varia- 
tion, this is the more commonly encountered meaning in dis- 
cussions of the organization of the state. Thus, a careful writer’ 
on public administration remarks 


Any extensive administrative organization will have three con- 
stituent parts; a central office, field agencies, and a connecting mech- 
anism. The latter may be merely a systematized scheme of reports, 
or may itself require a well organized office. The central office may 
develop its own field agencies, or it may impose upon some already 
existing governmental unit the task which it must carry out, re- 
serving for itself a certain degree of supervision. In the former case, 
the administration is almost certain to be centralized; in the latter 
case there may be found the greatest possible range between extreme 
decentralization and extreme centralization. In any case the relation- 
ship which is referred to as centralized will be thought of in this 
volume as one between the central office or headquarters and the 
field agency. Centralization or its reverse therefore exists as between 
different levels of administration; it is a ‘vertical’ relationship. 


And let the term, “functional integration,” stand for the 
second idea advanced in the preceding section. The term, “in- 
tegration,” is frequently used in business literature; in the pres- 
ent connection it is frankly borrowed from political science. 
Literally, it refers to the process of becoming unified. A study 
of? the reorganization of the national government states the 
principle as follows: 


The integrated system is that system where the attempt has 
been made to group all services whose operations fall in the same 
general field, and which consequently should: maintain intimate 
working relations with each other, into departments presided over 
by officers having a general oversight of them all and entrusted with 
the duty of seeing that they work harmoniously towards the attain- 
ment of a common end. Under this system the line of authority 
runs from the several services to the departments of which they are 
subordinate units and from these to the chief executive or to the 
legislature whose jurisdiction extends over all the departments. 


Functional integration then takes place, when the several 
activities that may properly be grouped to constitute a func- 
tional department are being unified under such an executive. 
An attempt to combine the various industrial traffic and trans- 
portation activities into a specialized traffic department is an 
example. While traffic may exist as a functional department, 
the traffic function is not integrated, from an organization point 
of view, until all that class of activities have been brought 
within the jurisdiction of that department. The extent to which 
this principle should be carried out is a debatable question and 
forms one of the most important subjects to be considered in 
succeeding articles. 

Let the expression, “centralized operation or performance,” 





1L, D. White, Public Administration, pp. 56-7. 
WwW. F. Willoughby, The Reorganization of the Administrative 
Branch of the National Government, p. 6. 
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—_— for the idea of concentrating performance at a single 
place. 


Centralized Authority—Some General Arguments 


Before turning to the application of organization principles 
to the industrial traffic problem, some of the general considera. 
tions commonly advanced concerning the desirability of cen. 
tralization (or decentralization) of authority, may well be re. 
viewed. 

(1) One commonly encountered argument is that centraliza. 
tion of authority promotes uniformity of policy, methods and 
standards. Where a high degree of local autonomy exists, loca] 
differences in these respects tend to persist, even though vol- 
untary cooperation may secure some harmony. The desire for 
more uniformity undoubtedly has been a most important factor 
in effecting an increase in the power of the national government 
at the expense of the states. Doubtless, the railroads prefer 
the regulation of one national government to that of forty-eight 
states; at least, it will probably be uniform. The diversity of 
standards encountered in the various state laws dealing with 
such subjects as child labor, minimum wage laws, marriage and 
divorce, likewise lends emphasis to the demand for federal 
action to obtain uniforimty. It is quite conceivable that the 
local units of large business corporations may adopt different 
policies, unless restrained by strong central authority. 

But uniformity has its limitations. Traffic men have com- 
plained frequently concerning the tendency of federal regula- 
tion of railroad rates to impose the same scheme of rate making 
for territories of diverse traffic conditions; sufficient consid- 
eration may not be given to local diversity. A uniform policy 
applied to unlike conditions is not regarded as satisfactory, and, 
if a passion for uniformity is carried too far, it may interfere 
with experimentation. Thus, railroads might experiment with 
missionary rates, providing they are not compelled to apply 
them uniformly. If any innovation must be applied uniformly 
throughout the jurisdiction of a governing body, it seems likely 
that the more centralized authority will be slower to make 
changes. 

(2) An issue is often raised concerning the relative com- 
petence of officials of the more centralized organization as 
compared with those in charge of local units of government or 
of business organization. It is often thought that the more cen- 
tral organization will command superior executive talent, though 
it must be conceded that there are numerous exceptions. It 
may be asked, with all of their faults, are not congressmen as 
a whole superior to state legislators, presidents to the mine-run 
of state governors, and the federal judiciary to the state judi- 
ciary? And does not the same thing hold for business organ- 
ization? Do not the central organizations draft their personnel 
from the more promising subordinate executives? Would the 
greater salaries customarily paid to the higher officials, the 
greater prestige supposedly attaching to such positions, and 
the greater opportunity for specialization (by function, at least), 
tend to attract better executives? Does not centralization econ- 
omize in the use of high-grade managerial ability? 


But, on the other hand, official competence is also a matter 
of familiarity with the conditions that must be considered to 
obtain a sound policy or decision. If the issue really does in- 
volve several localities, it is probable that the higher official 
will have the broader grasp of the question. But, if a wise 
decision really depends on an appreciation of local conditions, 
competence may really rest with the official closer to the local 
situation. The higher executives are generally too far from the 
scene of action, and too much occupied with general affairs® to 
possess accurate appreciation of the importance of local varia- 
tions. One can observe the fear in traffic circles that a general 
scheme of railroad consolidation might increase the amount of 
absentee management. The thought seems to be that, in the 
course of consolidation, many of the small or medium sized 
roads would be absorbed into much larger ones and that the 
authority would be more centralized as a result. Shippers would 
not then have such ready access to officials having power to 
give definite answers; questions which the shippers regard as 
possessing vital significance to them, probably would not be left 
to the judgment of local managers, but would be carried up to 
the higher officers, who would, presumably, be less familiar with 
the circumstances and who would accord less sympathetic coD- 
sideration. And some protagonists of consolidation accept this 
result with equanimity, believing that a more national system 
of transportation will emerge, if railroad officials are not quite 
so close to the voice of local interests. 

(3) The view is often advanced that centralization of al 
thority, especially if it is carried to extremes, may produce 4 
complication of procedure, commonly termed “red-tape.” This 
is the more likely result if the sphere of local autonomy is 


3“The executive, by the very nature of his work, must be a gel- 
eralizer and all we can say of specialization and its advantages can- 
not alter that fact.” 
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greatly restricted and if a multitude of questions must be re- 
ferred to the “higher-ups.” Administration then tends to become 
a report by local manager “A” to district manager “B,” stating 
manager “B” to regional manager “C,” transmitting the inclosed 
report from “A,” and indorsing his (“B’s”) views; a report by —" 
to someone farther up the scale. This tendency means a multi- 
plication of levels of authority, often perfunctory consideration 
by superior executives, and decisions that appear to be arbitrary 
or based on guesswork; excessive amounts of communication; 
confused responsibility for the decisions made; and often intol- 
erable delays. Undoubtedly, shippers’ files of correspondence 
over rate negotiations would provide many illustrations of this 
difficulty. Where time is the essence of the case, exasperation 
is the least important consequence. 

(4) The possible or probable effects of undue centralization 
of authority on the performance of both the lower and higher 
executives challenge attention. On the one hand, it is argued 
that the higher officials consume much of their time in settling 
matters that local authorities could more readily solve. As an 
example, the traffic manager of a certain firm found a highly 
centralized condition when he came to that firm. He found that 
daily a large number of local matters claimed his attention, 
requiring telephone and expensive trips to untangle local situa- 
tions. A large portion of his energy and that of his force was 
so expended. The several plants had about reached the point 
where they refused to accept any responsibility and referred 
nearly all matters to headquarters. So he decentralized the work 
until nearly half of his force was stationed at the plants. The 
new arrangement was regarded as better because the local men 
have continuous contact with local rail officials and know ex- 
actly to whom they should go, because it reduced traveling 
expense, and because it freed the traffic manager from absorp- 
tion in petty details and gave him more tim> for general plan- 
ning. 

And, on the other hand, undue centralization of authority 
is thought to have an adverse effect on the initiative of the 
lower executives. If a large proportion of all questions must 
be referred to superior executives, the local authorities have 
little chance to acquire experience in assuming responsibility. 
If the well-considered plans of local managers are ignored or 
receive scant consideration, initiative is likely to be weakened. 
Thus a valuable training ground for executives may be sacrificed. 

It is, then, a matter of some concern how great, quanti- 
tatively speaking, is the matter moving over the lines of 
authority between central and local executives. There is no 
argument for either complete centralization or for extreme de- 
centralization; these terms simply represent tendencies. A 
consolidation of formerly independent companies may discover 
that the realization of the purposes of the merger may demand 
more centralization of authority, and, at the same time, a large 
firm that has expanded by the process of establishing local 
agencies, may find that some decentralization is desirable. 
Where time is the essence of the case, where local variations 
are very important, and where it is impossible to forecast situa- 
tions and prescribe rules, considerable local autonomy will be 
required. Improving technique of communication may today 
justify a degree of centralization of authority that would have 
been unworkable yesterday. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Substantial increases in the passenger fares and freight 

rates of the government owned and operated Alaska Railroad 
are recommended by the select committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate the railroad, in a report submitted to the 
Senate by Senator Howell, of Nebraska. The committee is com- 
posed of Senator Howell, Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, and 
Senator Thomas, of Idaho. 
; The committee pointed out that there were three railroads 
in Alaska operating in contiguous territory and under similar 
conditions, each approximately paralleling the others—the gov- 
ernment-owned road and the privately owned White Pass and 
Copper River railroads. It showed that the rates on the pri- 
vately owned roads were greatly in excess of those on the 
sovernment line, and said that the inadequacy of the rates on 
the government road was such that the cost of the road to the 
government for 1930 was $1,213,000 in excess of its income and 
for the last seven years, $8,100,000, not including depreciation, 
or interest on the investment totaling some $70,000,000. 

The Alaska Railroad’s rates are inadequate, according to 
the committee, because of high cost of maintenance, due to the 
fact that the road traverses regions still in the making, the 
severe climatic conditions, the scanty population of less than 
8,400 within 50,000 square miles tributary to the road, and the 
lack of outgoing freight. The committee found instances of 
looseness and inefficiency” in the conduct of the railroad’s 
business such as the following: 
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(1) The accounts receivable, an accumulation of years, totals 
* $324,000 and no suit has been brought to enforce collection in any 
case. 

(2) The purchase and continued operation of a bankrupt narrow 
gauge railroad extending 40 miles north from Fairbanks which from 
the beginning lost $121 per day. This road was recently abandoned 
and represents a loss, all told, of about $1,000,000. 

(3) The operation of an electric, water and heating plant in 
Nenana, a hamlet of 293 inhabitants, at a net cost to the government 
of $19,000 per year. 

(4) The abandonment in September, 1929, of the Anchorage elec- 
tric distribution system and profitable power service without com- 
pensation for the benefit of a privately owned hydro-electric plant at 
a net loss to the railroad of $55,000 for the first nine months ending 
June 30, 1930, as compared with the corresponding period of 1929. 


The committee said there being no promise of an early in- 
crease in traffic on the railroad, the only present possibility 
of materially reducing its annual deficits was to increase the 
passenger and freight rates. It pointed out that the first schedule 
of freight rates established for the railroad was 100 per cent 
higher than in the states, but that subsequently the rates in 
the states were raised, while those on the Alaska railroad were 
reduced. It said the increase recommended would not quite 
reestablish the relation of these rates that was initially deemed 
necessary. 

“The arguments advanced against this proposed increase 
are largely based upon the asserted obligation of the govern- 
ment to develop Alaska,” said the committee. ‘However, the 
policy of maintaining the present inadequate traffic rates had 
not been justified by results, inasmuch as the tetal increase in 
population during the past ten years within the 100,000 square 
miles of territory tributary to the railroad has been less than 
1,200, at a cost to the government—due to the railroad’s deficits 
alone—of some $10,000,000, that is about $800,000 for each 100 
persons domiciled in that region since 1920.” 

The recommendations of the committee are as follows: 


(1) That the railroad be not abandoned but its operation be 
continued. 

(2) That its train mileage be reduced approximately 100,000 
miles as compared with that of the fiscal year of 1930. 

(3) That that business efficiency, which is inseparable from 
successful management, and of which the railroad has not always 
been the beneficiary, be enforced together with strict economy, and 
the husbanding of every resource. 

(4) That passenger rates be increased from 6 to 10 cents per 
mile, together with a revision of freight rates so as to provide at 
least 50 per cent more revenue, as an average, on all freight handled 
than can be obtained under the schedule of the freight rates now in 
effect, and that $1,000,000 appearing in the pending appropria- 
tion bill of the Interior Department be allocated as follows: $500,000 
to cover deficit in operation; $250,000 for the investigation of mineral 
and other resources of Alaska to ascertain the potential resources 
available which will affect railroad tonnage; and $250,000 for improve- 
ments chargeable to capital account, 

(5) That this committee be continued or another committee be 
appointed to keep the Senate informed respecting the progress of the 
railroad and the details of operation during the coming year. 


Senator Copeland, of New York, evinced interést in the 
committee’s recommendation that the rates of a government- 
owned railroad should be increased. 

“Does the committee recommend that the rates on a gov- 
ernment-owned railroad be increased?” he asked Senator How- 
ell. “Is that the proposal of the senator?” 

“It is,’ replied Senator Howell. 

Senator Copeland indicated he was under the impression 
that the Alaska Railroad was being operated as a part of a plan 
to develop the territory. 

Senator Howell said the committee reached the conclusion 
that continuation of the policy under which substantial losses 
were incurred was not justified “and that a course should be 
taken such as would be taken if the railroad were a privately 
owned concern.” 


MIDWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Carloadings in the territory of the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board in the first quarter of 1931 will be about 6.2 
per cent under loading the first quarter of 1930, according to 
the commodity committee estimates presented at the seventh 
annual meeting of the board, at Chicago, January 8. Twenty- 
five out of thirty-six committee reports received indicated de- 
creases in movement the first quarter of the present year, com- 
pared with a year ago, ranging from “slight,” to 40 per cent, for 
iron and steel shipments. Five committees reported that antici- 
pated loadings in their respective lines would show increases 
and the same number reported that there would be no change, 
comparing the one period with the other. The largest an- 
ticipated increase in movement was in connection with auto- 
mobiles and trucks, which was expected to be 41.3 greater than a 
year ago. The confectionery committee reported that ship- 
ments of that commodity would show an increase of 10 per 
cent, while the petroleum industry anticipated that loadings 
would be 6 per cent greater. 

The meeting opened with a luncheon at the Palmer House, 
followed by a business session, presided over by General Chair- 
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man George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson and Com- 
pany. There was an attendance of more than 400. 
Gormley, executive vice-president, American Railway Associa- 
tion, made an address. General transportation conditions were 
reported on by L. M. Betts, manager of the car service division, 
A. R. A., and conditions local to the board were reviewed by 
W. D. Beck, district manager. 

Declaring that the railroads “ask to be relieved of the only 
monopoly they maintain, that of regulation,’ Mr. Gormley dealt 
with the competitive situation between the railroads, inland 
waterway carriers, and other transportation agencies. He also 
expressed an optimistic view of the railroad future and em- 
phasized the importance of the work of the shippers’ advisory 
boards in car service matters. 

He began his address by reading a resolution which he said 
had “recently” been called to his attention. The resolution 
stated that a severe car shortage existed in the middle west, 
that industries and commodities were threatened with disaster 
as a result of inadequate car supply and poor railroad service. 
The resolution was adopted by the National Association of 
Railroad Commissioners, in 1916. “Not till seven years after 
was that situation corrected,” he said. Yet within a year after 
the organization of the advisory boards in 1923, satisfactory car 
distribution and service had been brought about. The change 
for the better could not have been made except for shipper 
cooperation, he insisted, declaring that “the shipper has played 
a bigger part, as a right arm of the car service division, than 
any of them know.” That there was a continuing need for 
functioning of the boards was strongly emphasized. “A situa- 
tion calling for action might arise at any time.” 

’ Taking up the matter of transportation regulation, and com- 
petition between various transportation agencies, he remarked 
that one of the “great results” of money spent by the railroads 
since 1920, in plant improvement, had been a reduction in 
operating expenses. 

“Not one of the railroads today would have a net income 
but for those expenditures,” he asserted. He followed that with 
an expression of faith in the ability of the railroads to continue 
to make reductions in their operating expenses to a point where 
it would be impossible for any other transportation agency 
successfully to compete with them, on a basis of equality, in 
serving the shipping public. But, to that end, railroad credit 
must be maintained and subsidization of other forms of trans- 
portation, such as that on the inland waterways, must not be 
permitted. With maintenance of their credit, the carriers would 
be able to reduce operating expenses to a point where they 
could give shippers the service they demanded at a lower total 
cost than could any other transportation agency, he said. But, 
he went on, that did not mean that rail rates could be brought 
below inland waterway rates under existing policies. He re- 
ferred to the inland waterway carriers as doubly subsidized, in 
that they were supported both by government expenditures and 
an unfair division of rail and water through rates. 


1930 Statistics 


Mr. Betts gave a statistical summary of the year’s results 
in railroad tonnage, revenues, operation and the like. Total 
loadings for the year were 45,887,000, or 13 per cent below load- 
ings in 1929, he said. Due to the drop in traffic, he pointed out, 
it had not been possible to continue the establishment of new 
records in operating efficiency that had marked 1929, so far as 
most of the indices of that were concerned. However, freight 
train speed had been further increased and fuel consumption for 
service performed reduced. Passenger traffic was the lowest 
since 1906, he pointed out, and freight traffic the lowest since 
1922. Among other facts brought out was that the net operating 
income of the carriers showed a decrease of approximately 30 
per cent under 1929, and car surpluses were high. The latter, 
according to his figures, amounted to 617,000 cars in the second 
week of December, and, though he didn’t have the complete 
figures for the holiday week, he said they would probably show 
the greatest surplus of all time. 


Cooperation in Use of Cars 


The report of the executive committee presented by J. E. 
Bryan, general secretary, which was approved, included a reso- 
lution urging shippers to cooperate with carriers in selecting 
cars to be loaded with materials of a contaminating or damag- 
ing nature. He said the car service division had called atten- 
tion to damage to a large number of box cars as a res”lt of 
inadequate shipper attention to the subject. Equipment in first 
class condition was being loaded with commodities that con- 
taminated the interiors so that fhe cars were no longer suitable 
for loading of commodities for human consumption, and were 
otherwise unnecessarily damaged. 

‘Mr. Beck was called on for definite information as to the 
situation. He replied by citing three specific instances, “among 
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thousands reported to the car service division.” In one of those 
cases, a new box car had been loaded with acid, which had to 
be reconditioned at a cost to the railroad of about $400. Soda 
ash had been loaded in another, making it unfit for further use, 
until $275 had been spent on it. He said that the railroads were 
“not trying to pass the buck,” but were asking for help from 
the shippers; that when there was a choice between cars at a 
loading dock, damaging commodities should be placed in the 
poorer equipment, and other steps be taken to spare the rail. 
roads the unnecessary expense caused by carelessness or in. 
difference. 

The next meeting was set for July 9, at Green Bay, Wis. 


The following officers were reelected: General chairman, George © 


A. Blair; alternate general chairman, Lawrence Farlow, sec- 
retary, Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, Bloomington, IIL; 


general secretary, J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper 


and Pulp Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 
Commodity Estimates 


A summary of the commoditty committee estimates of car. 


loadings in the next quarter, as compared with actual loadings 
in the corresponding period last year, follows: 


fCARLOADINGS, MID-WEST BOARD TERRITORY 
mated, 


Actual, Estimated, % 
1930 1931 Decr. 


70,406 


Esti- 


Commodity 


Grain, all 

Flour, meal and other mill products 

Hay, straw and alfalfa 

Other fresh fruits 

Potatoes 

Other fresh vegetables 

Live stock 

Poultry and dairy products 

Coal and coke 

Ore and concentrates 

Gravel, sand and stone 

Salt 

Lumber and forest products 

Petroleum and petroleum products 

Sugar, syrup and molasses 

Iron and steel 

Machinery and boilers 

Cement 

Brick and clay products 

Lime and plaster 

Agricultural implements and vehicles, other 
than automobiles 

Automobiles, trucks and parts 

Fertilizers, all kinds 

Paper, paper board and prepared roofing 

Chemicals and explosives 

Canned goods—all canned food products 
(includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 
pickles, preserves, CtcC.)........eceeseee 


26,241 
21,587 

5,523 
12,827 

3,737 
11,115 
1,165,355 


Iowa, Wisconsin, 


Total all commodities listed 1,092,794 
Mid-West board territory: 

Indiana and northern Michigan. 
*Increase. 


Illinois, 


Note—Total car loadings first quarter, 
were 1,220,164. 


1929 (two years ago), 


INTERCOASTAL RATE REGULATION 


At a recent joint meeting of the water transportation com- 
mittee of the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of 


Commerce, of which Charles Stewart is chairman, and the land § 


transportation committee, of which William P. Libby is chair. 
man, a resolution was adopted calling for the appointment of 4 


special committee to draw up a report to the governing board § 


recommending that the Maritime Association go on record 48 
opposed to the proposal of the American Railroad Association 
that port-to-port coastwise and intercoastal steamship rates be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, and also to H. J. resolution 408, calling for an inves | 


tigation by the Commission of the water-borne traffic. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The Secretary of War has been advised that 495 commercial 
vessels transited the Panama Canal in December and paid tolls 
of $2,192,583.85, as compared with 479 vessels and tolls of 
$2,098,357.36 in November, 1930. In December, 1929, the transits 
of commercial vessels were 522 and the tolls, $2,309,030.88. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FLEET CORPORATION 


A supplemental estimate reducing the recommended appro 
priation for the Merchant Fleet Corporation $2,000,000 has bee! 


transmited to Congress by President Hoover. The reductiol 
is made possible on account of savings effected through the 
adoption of the lump-sum basis for compensating operators o 
Shipping Board vessels and other economies. Four millio 
dollars was originally recommended to meet the operating losse 
of the government merchant marine. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Formal announcement of the consolidation of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company and the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company was made this week by P. A. S. Franklin, president 
of the I. M. M., following a special meeting of his board of 
directors. Four of the Roosevelt Line directors, Kermit Roose- 
yelt, Vincent Astor, Basil Harris and John M. Franklin, have 
been elected to the board of directors of the I. M. M. and the 
first three named have been made vice-presidents of the com- 
pany. The Roosevelt Line will retain its corporate identity 
with Mr. Roosevelt remaining at its head. 

It is expected that the entire staff of the Roosevelt Line 
will move from its present quarters at 11 Broadway to the I. 
M. M. headquarters at 1 Broadway about January 15. While 
Mr. Franklin would not discuss the plans of the consolidation, 
disposal of foreign flag tonnage is expected to be one of the 
first moves in order to concentrate on the development of 
American flag services. Acquisition of the American Pioneer 
Line, operated for the Shipping Board by the Roosevelt Line, 
is also planned sooner or later, it is understood, and in the 
meantime the Roosevelt Line will continue to act as managing 
agent for the service. The first transatlantic enterprise will 
be the recently formed Baltimore Steamship Company, which 
will inaugurate service between Baltimore and Hampton Roads 
and Hamburg and Bremen on July 2 with five reconstructed 
Shipping Board vessels. 

The steamship firms of G. E. Baughman & Co. and Leitch 
& Co., Inc., of Norfolk, have been merged under the name of 
Baughman-Leitch Co., Inc. G. E. Baughman will be president 
of the new firm, Capt. John D. Leitch, vice-president, L. Grady 
Hill, treasurer, and George R. Clarke, secretary. It will repre- 
sent the Dimon Line, Blavan Line, Panama Mafl Steamship 
Company, London, Midland & Scottish Railway Company, Pe- 
troleum Navigation Company, Booth Line, Lamport & Holt 
Line, Navigazione Libera Triestina, Blue Star Line, United 
Steam Navigation Company, Crosby Sons & Co., Ltd., James 
Bell & Co., G. J. H. Siemers & Co., and Aktiebolaget Transmarin. 

The decision of the Commission in the case in which the 
railroad and steamship lines serving the south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports sought permission to put into effect a lower scale of rates 
for export and import traffic from Central Freight Territory is 
hailed as a victory for the port of New York in a statement is- 
— by John F. Galvin, chairman of the Port of New York Au- 
thority. 

Under the Commission’s decision, New York is placed on 
a substantial parity with the southern ports on traffic from this 
territory, the statement said. In addition, rates from Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Columbus, in the easterly part of cen- 
tral competitive territory, will be much lower via the Port of 
New York than via the more distant ports on the Gulf and 
south Atlantic seaboard, it was pointed out. 

Further complications in the coal mining situation in South 
Wales, caused by a deadlock between miners and operators, has 
caused the possibility of increased business in the full cargo 
market, and freight brokers’ reviews predict that stoppage of 
work, even for a short time, will probably result in some im- 
provement on this side. At present, the market is unchanged 
and requirements will have to pick up considerably before any 
appreciable change in rates is effected. 

Grain cargo rates continue on a distress basis with no fix- 
tures reported in the last few days. In the coal trade the 
Welsh situation has resulted in increased inquiry, but owners 
are waiting to see what further developments will be. Interest 
in transatlantic sugar cargoes is practically nil, beyond scat- 
tered inquiries for small vessels to load at Santo Domingo in 
February. The lumber market is quiet, with no indication of 
improvement in the Gulf-Plate trade during the next few weeks. 
Other divisions of the market remain inactive. 

Reports from the Pacific coast indicate that 1930 was one 
of the poorest years on record, but a note of optimism is re- 
vealed in a betterment of the grain trade. A number of vessels 
were fixed for wheat to the United Kingdom-Continent for load- 
ro in January and February, with rates on the basis of about 
i 6d from Vancouver and about 23s 6d from the Columbia 
a Vessels in the prompt position were all taken up, pre- 
i on additional business from being done. Several fixtures 
i r langhai were also reported on the basis of about $3, an 
mprovement over previous rates. 





The lumber market, also, appears to be in better shape on 
the west coast. Tightening in space for U. K.-Continent, with 
regular liners getting about 42s 6d to 45s, was noted in December, 
this being an improvement over the preceding month. While 
there was no full cargo inquiry for Australia, regular lines were 
reported to have obtained better rates. Several intercoastal 
fixtures were also reported at an improvement in rates, the last 
— being on the basis of about $11 for a handy-sized motor- 
ship. 

The Panama Mail Steamship Company has awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of four ships, at a total cost of $17,- 
000,000. Construction will be started at once and the first ship 
will be delivered in twenty months, according to the contract. 

Each of the four ships will cost $4,250,000 and about 3,000 
men will be employed in their construction. Construction of 
all ships will be carried on under a stagger plan that will per- 
mit the delivery of the second ship in twenty-two months, the 
third in twenty-four and the last ship in twenty-seven months. 

The ships will be 508 feet long, 72 feet beam and 39 feet 
deep and will be built to maintain a speed of 19 knots between 
New York and Pacific coast ports, by way of the Panama Canal. 
They will be built with the aid of government funds, under the 
merchant marine act of 1928, which permits the granting of 
loans up to 75 per cent of the total cost, and with the income 
from transportation of mails. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York is advised by the 
consul-general of Chile in New York that, effective January 1, 
the following surcharges will be made by the Chilean Consulate- 
General in New York, in addition to the regular consular fees 
for viseing shipping documents: For shipments valued at less 
than $20, 20 cents; for shipments valued at $20 to $50, 50 cents; 
for shipments valued at $50 or more, $1. These surcharges 
will not be represented by stamps, but persons desiring a sep- 
arate receipt for these additional fees may apply for it at the 
Chilean Consulate. 

Inaugurating the new service of the United Fruit Company 
between Boston and Jamaica, the steamer San Blas left recently 
for Kingston, carrying sugar mill machinery, shoes and general 
merchandise. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York is advised by the 
consul-general of Colombia in New York that, effective January 
1, the consular stamp tax for consular invoices and bills of 
lading will no longer be collected by the consulate in New 
York, but will be paid by the consignee in Colombia at the 
custom house at port of destination. In other words, all con- 
sular fees, except the passport fee and the vise fee for certifi- 
cates of purity, will be payable in Colombia. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 
The following agreements, filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 





United States to Baltic ports, agreement for posing of earnings, 
of which the following are parties: A:inerican Scantic Line, Swedish 
America Mexico Line, and Transatlantic Steamship Co.: Under the 
agreement total revenues, less carrying charges to be agreed upon 
by the parties, on all freight traffic except mail and oil in ships’ tanks 
in the trade from north Atlantic ports of the United States to Sweden 
C+ Gothenburg), Finland and Baltic Russia are to be pooled. 
Distribution of pooled earnings will be made each three months in 
accordance with the percentages set forth in the agreement. Rep- 
resentatives of the lines are to compile tariffs to be observed by the 
parties and provision is made for spacing of future sailings by mutual 
agreement. Concessions of any nature to consignees or shippers ex- 
cept as unanimously agreed are prohibited and no action violative of 
any of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act is to be taken 
by the lines. Provision is made for arbitration of disputes arising 
under the agreement. The parties bind themselves not to become 
interested directly or indirectly in any competition that may arise 
in the trade, and no change of ownership of any of the lines is to 
be effected during the life of the agreement unless the new owner 
is to be bound thereby. The agreement is to remain in force until 
December 31, 1933, and if notice of withdrawal has not been given 
by any party up to June 30, 1933, the agreement is to continue auto- 
a from year to year subject to six months’ notice of with- 
rawal. 

West African Line Conference Agreement: Three of the participat- 
ing carriers, namely, African Steamship Co., British & African Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., and American-West African Line, Inc., operate 
direct services between north Atlantic ports of the United States 
and Canary Islands and West African ports. The other parties 
namely, Hamburg American Line, Woermann Line and ‘Associated 
Companies, Holland West Afrika Lijn, Holland America Line, White 
Star Line, North German Lloyd, Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd., 
Lloyd Royal Belge, Compagnie Maritime Belge, and United States 
Lines, participate in the agreement in respect to cargo from North 
Atlantic ports to west African ports moving via and transhipped at 
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European ports. The subject matter of this agreement, except the 
provisions in respect to allocation of cargo, ports and sailings, is at 
present covered by five agreements between the same parties (other 
than United States Lines) which have been previously approved by 
the board. Under the agreement the direct lines are to observe the 
rates of freight mutually arrived at between them on both eastbound 
and westbound cargo, and provision is made for apportionment of 
cargo, allotment of ports of call and arrangement of sailing dates 
to the best advantage of the lines and the general service to ship- 
pers. The transhipping lines agree to maintain the rates of freight 
fixed by the direct service lines in respect to eastbound and west- 
bound cargo moving via European ports. Unjust discrimination, dis- 
counts, rebates or returns of any description to shippers or receivers 
of cargo by any of the parties is forbidden. Any party to the agree- 
ment may withdraw upon thirty days’ written notice. : 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (United States Lines) with 
Panama Rail Road Steamship Line: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments eastbound and westbound between Hamburg, Germany and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, with transhipment at New York. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned 
on the basis of 3/7th to United States Lines and 4/7ths to Panama 
Rail Road Steamship Line, the latter to absorb cost of transhipment. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. with Polish Transatlantic 
Shipping Co., Ltd. (Gdynia-America Line): Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from United States Pacific coast ports to 
Gdynia, Poland and Danzig. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each of which 
is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Prince Line, Ltd., with Munson Steamship Line: Memorandum 
of agreement for maintenance of same rates per cubic foot for trans- 
portation under refrigeration of fresh grapes from Buenos Aires to 
New York. The agreement is subject to cancellation by either party 
upon notice to the other. iu 

Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., Ocean Dominion 
Steamship Corporation and Western Ocean Steamship Corporation: 
Memorandum of oral understanding in respect to maintenance of 
southbound tariff freight rates and conditions on traffic from _north 
Atlantic ports of the United States to the Virgin, Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands and to the Guianas. Each party to the agreement re- 
serves the right to change its rates and conditions upon prior notice 
to the other parties. ’ 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Barber Steamship Lines, Inc.: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipment of beans, in bags, from Japan 
to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are 
to be based on the through rates via San Francisco and are to be 
apportioned 60 per cent to Barber Steamship Lines_and 40 per cent 
to Bull Insular Line, the transhipping charges at New York to be 
absorbed by the lines on the same basis as that on which the through 
rate is divided. The arrangement is subject to a minimum proportion 
to Bull Insular Line of 21.6 cents per 100 pounds. On shipments to 
Arecibo Bull Insular Line is to receive additional compensation of 
10 per cent of its proportion of the through rate and to San Juan 
21%, cents per 100 pounds to cover landing charge. . ‘ . 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Navigazione Libera 
Triestina: Arangement for through shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit and raisins from United States Pacific Coast ports to Genoa, 
Leghorn and Naples, Italy. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each of which 
is to assume one-half of the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Munson Steamship Line with Furness Prince Line: Agreement to 
charge uniform minimum passenger fares and observe uniform prac- 
tices in respect to application of fares and booking of passenger traf- 
fic between New York and Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Changes in fares or practices are to be agreed upon 
orally by the parties or through correspondence. Action under the 
agreement violative of any of the regulatory provisions of the ship- 
ping act is specifically prohibited. 

Grace Line, Inc., with the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co.: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of garlic from ports 
of call of Grace Lines in Chile to direct ports of call of New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company in Puerto Rico. The through rate 
specified in the agreement is to be apportioned between the lines 
on the basis of 40 per cent to the New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company and 60 per cent to the Grace Line, the latter to absorb 
cost of transfer and customs entry at New York. 


The following agreements have been modified: 


Panama Mail Steamship Co. and Quaker Line: The agreement 
modified is between Panama Mail Steamship Co. and Quaker Line 
and provides for through movement of and apportionment of through 
rates on shipments from Atlantic coast ports of the United States 
to Puerto Colombia and Cartagena and to west coast of Central 
America and Mexico. This agreement was approved by the board 
November 6, 1930. Under the third paragraph of this agreement 
the through freight and transhipment cost at Cristobal on shipments 
to Puerto Colombia and Cartagena are to be apportioned 60 per cent 
to Quaker Line and 40 per cent to Panama Mail Steamship Co. The 
modification is for the purpose of revising this statement of the 
division of the through rate and transhipment charge to provide for 
the equal apportionment thereof between the two lines. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference: The agreement modified was 
approved by the board November 25, 1930. As approved by the board 
the provisions of the agreement which it is now desired to change 
provided for reduction of not more than 25 per cent off published 
tariff fares, second class, third class or Asiatic steerage only, to 
distressed passengers on written request from appropriate officer of 
any recognized charitable organization, such reductions to be effec- 
tive between United States or Canadian Pacific ports and ports in 
the Orient or locally between Oriental ports. The modificaion per- 
mits extension of such reduced rates to indigent passengers and 
are grantable upon request of the consul of the country of which 
the passenger is a national as well as upon request of officers of 
recognized charitable organizations. The modification also extends 
the privilege to include such passengers transported between Hawaii 
and the Orient. Under the modification the reduction is restricted 
to third class or Asiatic steerage only and is no longer applicable 
to second class transportation. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference: The agreement modified 
was approved by the board November 25, 1930. The modification 
permits the member lines to grant 20 per cent reduction in one-way 
or round-trip fares between the Orient or Hawaii and North American 
Continental .ports during the year 1932 to properly accredited com- 
petitors and officials participating in or officially connected with the 
International Olympic Games to be held at Los Angeles and Lake 
Placid. The reduction in fares is not to be extended to wives or 
families of such competitors or officials. As approved by the board 
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the agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference prohibited 
the appointment by any of the member lines of sub-agencies in de- 
partment or other stores or in industrial or other like concerns, to 
be operated by such stores or concerns, or by any other person, 
The modification proposes to permit the establishment of such sub- 
agencies upon unanimous consent of the conference members. 


The following agreement has been canceled: 


The agreement cancelled is between _American_ Pioneer Line, 
American and Indian Line and Isthmian Steamship Lines, and pro- 
vides for spacing of sailings and maintenance of uniform freight 
rates from United States north Atlantic, south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to ports in India and Ceylon. This agreement was approved by 
the board May 29, 1929. 


PORT CHARGES ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


A further argument was made before the Commission on 
January 7 in No. 12681, in re charges for wharfage, handling, 
storage and other accessorial services at south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, in which two reports were made and which was discon- 
tinued in September, 1929. The last report, in the making of 
which the Commission divided six to five in favor of closing the 
investigation which it had instituted upon representations from 
the Shipping Board, the War Department and from state or 
municipal port facilities, was made in 157 I. C. C. 663. 

Time for a discussion of the questions raised in that in- 
vestigation was assigned to Charles E. Cotterill, representing 
the American Warehousemen’s Association; A. C. Welsh, the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce; D. A. Dashiell, fer- 
tilizer interests; Parker McCollester, New York Produce Ex- 
change; Edgar Moulton, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau; 
Thomas J. Burke, port of Charleston; R. W. Barrett, railroads 
serving north Atlantic ports; F. W. Gwathmey and W. N. Mc. 
Gehee, the southern lines, and E. A. Smith, the Illinois Central. 

A notable development in the argument was that parts of 
the record were made so long ago, the investigation having been 
instituted about nine years ago, that those discussing the mat- 
ter were not certain as to what it contained. As a result there 
was cross fire of questions among counsel as to whether alle- 
gations of fact were supported by the record. Mr. Barrett as- 
serted that what he was saying on certain phases of the matter 
was not in the record, but he claimed that liberty, because, as 
he said, much of what Mr. Cotterill said was also outside of 
the record. 

In behalf of the warehousemen Mr. Cotterill contended that 
the railroads were giving storage, not a part of their duty as 
common carriers, at charges less than compensatory, thereby 
placing a burden on other traffic; that they held themselves out 
to furnish such storage, not to everybody alike, but on terms 
to be arranged by agreement, to what he called selected cus- 
tomers, thereby opening the doors to discriminations within the 
meaning of the second section of the interstate commerce law 
and to violations of the Elkins anti-rebate act. The tariffs offer- 
ing the storage for periods beyond the period required for the 
completion of their common carrier duty, he contended, showed 
that they paved the way for practices the like of which were 
condemned by the Commission’s inquiry into the leasing of their 
surplus lands to favored shippers at nominal rates. 

In answer to a question by Commissioner Tate, Mr. Cotterill 
said he proposed that if the Commission held the storage to 
be a service of transportation it find and declare that the low 
charges are unjust and unreasonably low under section 1 and 
a burden on all other traffic; and that the low charges also 
violate section 2. In the event the service was found to be not 
a service of transportation, he said, the Commission should 
admonish the carriers not to render it. In answer to a further 
question he said that while he was not as clear in his views 
as to the failure of the railroads to charge dockage, he was in- 
clined to think that that failure was to be frowned upon for the 
reasons stated in respect of storage. Free dockage, he said, 
was a concession to the shipper, as the charterer of the ship. 

Mr. Barrett said the railroads would like to increase thei! 
revenues for storage and other services, but he said that whe 
they proposed anything of the sort shippers protested. Reasons 
of competition, he said, had caused the giving of free dockage 
and that the competition which caused many of the so-called 
non-compensatory or free services was not confined to the 
ports, but extended into the interior. He wanted to know where 
there was a shipper who claimed to be hurt by the services 
offered by the carriers. He said that no shipper appeared at the 
hearings to assert that he was being hurt. Mr. Barrett said 
that the record did not show that the services were rendered 
at rates not compensatory. He said that the warehousemen did 
not show their rates in comparison with those charged by the 
railroads. 

Mr. Moulton pointed out what he said were errors in declar® 
tions made by Mr. Cotterill. One of the errors he said wa 
Mr. Cotterill’s assertion that the federal barge line offered free 
storage of sugar at interior points. Mr. Burke did not avail hit 
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self of the opportunity to discuss the case, but surrendered his 
ime. 

, Mr. McCollester said that shippers opposed the use of this 
proceeding to bring about an increase in the charges they had 
to pay. He said that while Mr. Cotterill had eliminated the 
charges on export shipments, the members of the New York 
Produce Exchange were interested mainly in the charges on 
export freight and that they were opposed to any increases. 

The southern railroads, including the Illinois Central, rep- 
resented by Messrs. McGehee, Gwathmey and Smith, pointed out 
that in the course of this case they had been faced by diametri- 
cally opposie allegations, the first being that the storage charges 
were too high and the second that they were too low. Mr. 
McGehee specifically referred to the situation created by the 
fact that, years ago, in this case, Mr. Cotterill, then represent- 
ing fertilizer interests, contended that the charges were too 
high and now, in behalf of warehousemen, that they were too 
low. Mr. McGehee said that the Commission agreed with Mr. 
Cotterill that the charges on fertilizers were too high and 
ordered the railroads to reduce them. The railroad attorneys 
contended that the record did not support Mr. Cotterill’s allega- 
tions and inferences, the latter drawn from tariffs, that the 
provisions for the accessorial charges invited or brought about 
violations of the law. 

When Mr. Cotterill made his reply he had his own time and 
that of Mr. Welsh, of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the 
latter having decided that he would not take part in the argu- 
ment. 

The commissioners asked Mr. Cotterill many questions, 
most of them designed to make him commit himself to recom- 
mendations more pointed than the ones he made in his opening 
argument. Commissioner Meyer, several times, wanted to know 
the name of the man or men who claimed to have been wronged 
by the situation created by the practices of the railroads, point- 
ing out that he had made such a request, time and again, at 
the hearings. 

“What must I do other than make a hortatory speech to 
the railroads?” asked Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Cotterill insisted that, in such a proceeding as this, the 
Commission should look to the future to prevent a conflagration 
instead of waiting for the fire to start, and that a reading of 
the tariffs would show the discriminations that could be prac- 
ticed under them. 

Apparently having in mind Mr. Cotterill’s recommendation 
that the carriers be admonished to quit their practices, Com- 
missioner Farrell wanted to know why the Commission should 
tell the railroads to do something which their business judgment 
did not tell them to do unless there was a violation of the 
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law. Commissioner Porter suggested that the Commission did 
not have to wait until there was a violation of the law, but that 
it might act for “any good reason.” Commissioner Aitchison 
thereupon suggested that Mr. Cotterill point out what should 
be done “for any good reason.” 

Mr. Cotterill pointed out the lack of uniformity of charges 
at the north Atlantic ports while there was uniformity at the 
southern ports and that the railroads had brought about uni- 
formity by publishing a port terminal tariff. 

In answer to questions as to whether there were figures 
showing the cost of performing services at the ports, Mr. Cot- 
terill said that there were and that they had been made 
on a formula presented to his clients by the Commission. Com- 
missioner Meyer disagreed with the conclusion as to the formula 
used. 

There was also disagreement between Commissioner Meyer 
and Mr. Cotterill as to the limitations the latter said the Com- 
mission had placed upon those appearing at the hearing per- 
taining to the character of testimony to be presented. Mr. 
Cotterill said that if the Commission desired the testimony that 
would show the discriminations and the difference in the charges 
as between the railroad warehouses, on the one hand, and 
commercial warehouses, on the other, that would be produced 
if the Commission would afford the opportunity. 


LOANS FOR SHIPS 
The Shipping Board has authorized a loan of $6,142,528 to 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company for the building of two 
passenger-cargo vessels and a loan of like amount to the Grace 
Steamship Company for the same purpose. The four vessels 
will cost approximately $16,000,000. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


American shipyards were building or were under contract 
to build, December 1, 1930, 128 vessels aggregating 358,519 gross 
tons for private shipowners, including 25 seagoing vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 315,972 gross tons, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 


SHIP SOLD FOR DREDGE 


Sale of the Brookline to the O’Brien Brothers Dredging 
Corporation, New York, for the sum of $12,500, with the under- 
standing that the vessel be converted into a self-propelled gravel 
dredge at a cost of not less than $150,000, has been authorized 
by the Shipping Board. As a dredge the vessel will be operated 
between Montauk Point and Execution Light, Long Island Sound. 
The Brookline is a steel cargo vessel of 8,550 deadweight tons. 
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RAILROADS AND BARGE LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Possible railroad ownership of inland waterway barge lines 
was discussed by members of the House Committee on appro- 
priations when Major General Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, was recently before it, the testimony having been 
made public this week. 

_ The general said he was talking with “a very distinguished 
railroad president who was talking with me about taking over 
the barge line.” He said the railroad president’s line was one 
of two roads that paralleled the Mississippi River. 

__ General Ashburn said he asked what effect it would have 
if one of the two competing rail lines paralleling the river 
owned the barge line on the river. 


“We could practically control all the traffic, and we would 


w Willingly buy your line ourselves and operate it,” was the 


reply. 


“Suppose we sold out to your competing line and let it 


® OPerate the barge line?” General Ashburn said he inquired. 
dent 


“Oh, no; that would never do,” replied the railroad presi- 


“If our waterway facilities,” continued General Ashburn, 


— owned by any one particular competing rail line, you would 
nd exactly the same situation that arose before the Inland 





sagen 4 Corporation came into existence. It would either 
~ to drive the opposing railroad out of existence or kill the 
rge line. There is no other answer to it, unless the people 


who own the railroad stock would step in 
: and stop the financial 
ar bound to result.” : ' 





General Ashburn explained that, under existing law, a rail- 
road could not acquire the federal barge lines on the inland 
waterways. 

“The are a great many prominent railroad people today 
who advocate the control of waterways by the railroads,” con- 
tinued the general. “They say it would lead to economy of 
operation and give to the public the same benefits that privately 
owned or publicly owned water carriers would give.” 


“You do not believe any such thing as that, do you?” asked 
Representative Collins, of Mississippi. 
“No; I certainly do not,’ replied General Ashburn. 


GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That the profit and loss account of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation “represents a great deal of fiction,’ was the state- 
ment made by Major General T. Q. Ashburn, of the corporation, 
in testimony before the House committee on appropriations, 
made available this week. This statement was made following 
interrogation by Representative Taber of New York, as to the 
account. 

Mr. Taber arrived at a total of $24,377,258 as representing 
the property taken over by the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
including appropriations, and the total of the amount which 
the corporation is chargeable on its books as capital. 

“Your loss down to the end of last year, that you show on 
your books, was $489,948.89,” said Mr. Taber “Your loss since 
—and I am not accurate about it—runs $117,510.” 

“That was up to September,” replied General Ashburn. 
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“October and November are both profitable months, and will 
cut that down. There will probably be no loss at all for the 
year 1930.” 

Further inquiry by Mr. Taber, who had begun his interroga- 
tion with the statement that, while he felt personally friendly 
toward the barge service, he thought that “some of the state- 
ments you have made are apt to be regarded as entirely wrong,” 
developed that the total loss was approximately $612,000. Guy 
Bartley, secretary-treasurer of the corporation, said that figure 
represented the actual loss, “made up mostly of losses on 
property and losses by flood, and various other reasons.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Taber, “in figuring any of your profit 
and loss statement, and that sort of thing, you have not figured 
the interest on the money that has been turned over to you at 
all, have you?” 

“No,” replied General Ashburn. 

“TI like to see the people in the middle west and the south 
get this barge service, because I think it is a good thing,” said 
Mr. Taber. “At the same time I think we make a great mistake 
if we try to make folks think that the condition is better than 
i is.” 

“Nobody wants to make them think it is better than it is,” 
replied General Ashburn. “We want to give them an accurate 
picture of the facts. That is why we publish the much-discussed 
‘profit and loss’ account, with proper analysis, which so many 
people do not take the trouble to read.” 

General Ashburn submitted the following analysis of the 
profit and loss account for the period June 1, 1924, to September 
30, 1930: 


Inland Waterways Corporation and Subsidiaries—Analysis of Profit 
and Loss Account, June 1, 1924, to September 30, 1930 


OPERATING SUSIDIARIES 


Debits: 
Loss on property and equipment retired from 
SL bai Fenee ee RSEensuE ers enksseeeees od $554,364.92 
Miscellaneous adjustments ...........ceceeeees 42,853.91 
: RET EMEENN, aharera weresash-aidrei dha a aieh-o.e's pVGIE es earned edurecaedl $597,218.83 
Credits: 
Income account— 
Total operating revenues................ $35,897,069.94 
. Total operating expenses...............- 35,783,993.39 
BRCOMNG TIO GHORNEIOIN . 6oooinsdscccdccacccccccceces 113,076.55 
Total loss, operating subsidiaries..................05: 484,142.28 
Executive office, Washington—salaries and expenses.... 332,009.30 
EE ee Skea ae aat ae Sean Ura wae male walgoniaie cece 816,151.58 
Interest earned on loans, notes, and bank deposits....... 228,937.58 
ne I RO UN Ng 55 oie sc ind'sceenhasredteeeensaisieswe 587,214.00 


Representative Wright, of Georgia, asked General Ashburn 
whether, taking into the consideration the actual assets, the 
money received, the amount of traffic and the operating ex- 
penses, the entire project was not doing very well. 

“That is my opinion,” said General Ashburn. “I think it 
is remarkable, considering the handicap to be overcome and 
the length of time we have been operating and the public service 
rendered which does not show in any figures.” 

“In that profit and loss account there is a good deal of 
fiction, as I understand,” said Representative Wright. 

“To me it represents a great deal of fiction, because a part 
of it represents no actual money transactions, and it did in- 
crease our cost of operations on account of the inadequacy of 
the equipment,” said General Ashburn. 

General Ashburn had told the committee that for the years 
1925-1929, inclusive, the average net income a year of the sub- 
sidiaries of the corporation was $81,892.39. He said net operat- 
ing income “is the money we get from operations as compared 
with the money we spend for operating.” He said it had no 
relation whatever to the so-called profit and loss report “that 
has been so widely misunderstood and quoted to prove we 
actually operate at a loss. The profit and loss report last year 
showed a loss of about $354,000.” He gave the committee in- 
stances of retirement of property that caused the profit and 
loss account to show what it did. In one instance, he said, the cor- 
poration was charged with a mine vessel called the Lohr ob- 
tained from the government at the end of the war, and carried 
on the corporation’s books at $60,750, “which we charged against 
ourselves, although this boat cost us nothing.” He said that, 
after the corporation had charged itself with something like 
$60,000, with depreciation amounting to nearly $9,000, it had 
found it was absolutely impossible to use the Lohr and that it 
was sold for $1,959.35. He said this illustrated the difference 
between the profit and loss account and the net income from 
operations, “which represents the true measure of success.” 


CONTRACTS FOR BARGES 


Bids of barge builders to construct 40 inland waterway 
barges at a total cost $2,546,800 have been accepted by the Inland 
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Waterways Corporation with the approval of the Secretary of 
War. Each of the following companies is to build five barges at 
a price of $59,780 a barge: Marietta Manufacturing Company, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va.; Midland Barge Company, Midland, Pa, 
Ingalls Manufacturing Company, Birmingham, Ala.; and Ala. 
bama Dry Dock Company, Mobile, Ala. Each of the following 
companies is to build ten barges at a price of $67,560 a barge; 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and American 
Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa. Money for these barges was 
provided for by Congress two years ago when it authorized 
purchase of additional stock by the government of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation in the amount of $10,000,000. The new 
barges may be used on any part of the inland waterways on 
which the government line now Operates or may operate when 
channels are provided such as the Illinois waterway between 
Chicago and the Mississippi River. 


BARGE LINE INJUSTICE 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal) 


The facts and figures which follow are taken from “An 
Economic Survey of Inland Waterway Transportation in the 
United States” compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
and published in October, 1930. This survey is based mainly 
upon official reports of government departments and the figures 
may be taken as official. 

At the close of 1929 the Inland Waterways Corp. had, 
according to its balance sheet, property and equipment, after 
deduction of depreciation reserves, amounting to $18,178,331. 


In addition, it had working capital of $1,881,012 and long term | 


notes and loans receivable of $828,168. Against this, there 


stood $11,958,283 representing book value of property trans. | 
ferred to the corporation by Congress and $9,000,000 of capital © 


stock subsequently issued. Profit and loss account showed a 
deficit of $489,748. We may take the value of property and 
plant employed at a round figure of $20,000,000. 

Considering only the period during which the corporation 
itself has been operating—i. e., from June 3, 1924, to December 


31, 1929—the operating results show as follows for the period 7 


and for the calendar year 1929: 





1924-1929 1929 

ECT EOE Ni ial aide whicgenma mane $32,117,559 $6,546,086 

Operating cost and depreciation............... 32,275,317 6,655,815 
BOS ns csewieseenseeadeneeleteesebaewes $ 157,757 $ 109,729 § 


There are not included in these figures the operations of | 
the Warrior River Terminal Co., which owns the former Ensley | 
Southern Railroad between Birmingport and Birmingham. This y 


company had net income of $1,435 in 1929. 


The operating costs included in the above figures cover q 


direct costs of doing business, including depreciation on equip- 
ment. Nothing, however, is included in the accounts for return 
on investment in property and, as the government does not 
pay taxes to itself, nothing is included for taxes. Nothing is 
included for maintenance of the waterway itself. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the investment of some $20,000,000 of govern 
ment money is unproductive in itself. It is also manifest that 
if the enterprise were to be conducted as a private business 
it would have to earn a return on capital investment and it 
would have to pay taxes to the government. Further, unless 
the taxes paid fairly compensated the government for the 
maintenance cost of the waterway fairly chargeable to the com- 
pany, the company still would be receiving a subsidy from the 
government. As the Bureau of Railway Economics points oul, 
“the total traffic on the rivers and canals of the country 3 
properly chargeable (for cost-fixing purposes) with the annual 


cost of maintenance of those waterways as channels of navViga § 


tion.” 


Suppose a return of only 5 per cent as sufficient for a private § 


company operating the Inland Waterways Corp.—the require 
ment on its plant would be $1,000,000 annually. Railroads 
(Class 1) pay something more than 6 per cent of their gross 
revenues in taxes, besides maintaining all their plant. On 4 
similar basis, the corporation would have to pay almost $400,000 
annually apart from any consideration of waterway mantenance. 
Thus, in 1929 the enterprise was at least $1,500,000 short o 
even minimum self-support and the shippers who used it were 
subsidized by the government at least to that extent. Frou 
that conclusion there is no escape. 

It should be noted that the results above described by 2° 
means measure the full extent of the government’s subsidy to 
shippers over the Mississippi-Warrior River waterways for 2 
the six years or so preceding the advent of the Inland Water 
ways Corp. the total operating deficit for 1918 to 1924 was ip 
round figures $4,894,000—with no allowance for return on it 
vestment, maintenance of waterways or taxes. 

Reverting to the operations of 1929 (those for 1930 are les 
favorable owing to the low water and business depression) the 
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ss earnings were $6,546,086. As has been shown, the year’s 
operations resulted in a minimum deficit of $1,500,000 after taking 
into account return on investment and taxes, both of which 
would have to be earned by a self-supporting enterprise. This 
deficit is some 22 per cent of the gross earnings. In the light 
of these figures the 20 per cent differential in the barge line 
rates as against rail rates is wholly unwarranted. It is, in fact, 
a direct expression of the minimum subsidy which exists in 
the figures. If the barge line were a private enterprise this 
differential might be excused as being in the nature of a “mis- 
sionary rate”’—as is often made by rail carriers. But as made 
py the government of the United States in competition with 
privately owned carriers whose rates are regulated by public 
authority it is no more and no less than unfair competition. 

What prospect is there that any private capital will embark 
itself in the Inland Waterways Corp. except under assurance of 
a continued subsidy, and what possible justification would there 
be for such a subsidy to private capital and through private 
Of the country’s total 
freight business the rail carriers handled in 1928 about 77 per 
cent, the Great Lakes about 14 per cent, pipe lines about 5 per 
cent, rivers and canals about 2 per cent, and all other forms of 
transportation the remainder. Of the rivers and canals the 
Mississippi-Ohio River traffic accounted for 60 per cent. It is 
all very well to talk of “coordinating” all forms of transportation 
and it is a very desirable thing to do, but the first thing to do 
is to settle the question whether or not inland waterway 
transportation is to go into the “coordinated” system upon 
a fair basis or whether we are to have as a permanent part 
of that system one form of transportation favored and subsidized 
by government at the expense of all the people and to the in- 
jury of people who own other forms. 

It is clear that the present differential of 20 per cent in favor 
of waterway transportation against rail carriage is improper. 
Why should it be permitted to continue? It seems that this 
question might well engage the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in these days of difficulty for all carriers, 
and it is respectfully referred to that much-harassed and over- 
laden body. There seems to be no one else competent to deal 
with it. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
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$200,000 from the river and harbor emergency fund of $22,500,- 
000 for inauguration of work on the improvement of the channel 
of St. Marys River at Vidal Shoals at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


DISPOSAL OF U. S. BARGE LINE 


Henry I. Harriman, chairman of the board of the New Eng- 
land Power Association and chairman of the inland water trans- 
portation committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has issued a call for the meeting of the committee to be 
held at Chicago on January 13. 

The committee will review the tentative draft of its report, 
giving consideration especially to the question of the disposal 
by the government of the barge lines now operated on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers, according to the chamber. 


MONEY FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The annual War Department appropriation bill reported to 
the House of Representatives this week carries $60,000,000 for 
the improvement and maintenance of authorized river and 
harbor works in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. In its 
report on the bill the committee on appropriations said on 
June 30, 1930, there was an unexpended balance of river and 
harbor funds of $30,514,309.50, and that to that was added $55,- 
000,000 carried in the last War Department appropriation act 
and also that recently there was made available as a part of 
the emergency construction program an additional $22,500,000. 


These sums, said the committee, totaled $108,014,390.50, to 
be augmented by the $60,000,000 carried in the present bill, 
which the bill provides shall be available immediately “so that 
in a space of 24 months there will be available for expenditure 
a total of $168,000,000, which will allow an annual expenditure 
rate of $75,000,000, with a substantial margin to spare for out- 
standing obligations.” 


The total estimated cost of completing all projects, includ- 
ing the new authorization, is now estimated at approximately 
$307,000,000. 

Minnesota representatives in Congress sought an additional 
$15,000,000 for expedition of work on the Mississippi River. 
The appropriation committee, however, took into consideration 
the additional money provided by the emergency appropriation 
and did not make the addition requested. 
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RAIL MOTOR PROBLEMS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Government ownership of railroads, the present level of 
freight rates, competition between railroads and motor busses, 
and related questions were discussed by Commissioners East- 
man and Brainerd before the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee in the excutive session held December 18. This was 
revealed in the testimony made public this week by Chairman 
Couzens. 

In a discussion of competition among railroads and its effect 
on the public. Mr. Eastman said he thought it was true that 
railroad competition with other railroads and competition in 
the railroad field itself imposed itself on the public. 

“It results,” said he, “in traffic moving over roundabout 
routes in many cases. It means trains are moved more miles 
than they would be moved if they were all operated under one 
management. I feel quite certain if the government should 
take over all of the railroads and operate them as one unit it 
could make for many economies through the elimination of 
Competition. Now, whether the public would like that, I do 
hot know.” 

_Senator Wheeler referred to very light traffic on a passenger 
train from Chicago to St. Paul, and commented that when the 
railroads were building “these things they did not foresee all 
of these conditions.” 

_ , - think that is not only true of the railroads, but that it 
is true of nearly all of the other lines of industry,” said Com- 
missioner Eastman. 

- Senator Pittman asked if the government owned all the 
: roads, could they not effect a great many economies and 
eadjust freight rates to a greater extent than they could now. 
a I think that if the government owned the railroads the 

We of freight rates would become a matter of sound public 
a replied Mr. Eastman. “You could fix them any way 

ich you thought best and to the public interest. Now, you 


cannot do that at the present time, because it may result in 
crippling some individual railroad which is hauling a particular 
kind of traffic. Now, of course, that may be one of the dangers 
of government operation, that you would have so many demands 
to adjust freight rates strictly for the benefit of a particular 
interest.” 

Commissioner Eastman said there was a limit “beyond 
which you could not go” in imposing on high-grade traffic, add- 
ing that, if the rates were too high, the traffic would go to motor 
trucks. 

Chairman Couzens asked Commissioner Eastman if the rail- 
road rates now were not almost as high as the traffic would bear. 
The commissioner said he thought they were, and added: 


I think certainly under present conditions that they are. 

Section 15a would seem to impose upon the commission the duty 
of raising the rates. At the present time, undoubtedly, the railroads 
are not earning a fair return upon any basis of valuation which 
anyone could think of. 

Now, under those circumstances it would seem to be our duty to 
take immediate steps to increase rates, but we have not done that, 
because we felt that under present conditions, a substantial increase 
in freight rates would be another blow to industrial conditions and 
might tend to retard recovery, so that in the long run the railroads 
would be worse off than they are now. Apparently the railroads do 
not differ from the position because they have not come forward 
and asked us to exercise that power. 


“Then, as a matter of fact, not only the Commission, but 
the railroads themselves, admit that it is a fact that the freight 
rates are as high as the traffic will bear?” asked Chairman 
Couzens. 

“At the present time,” replied Commissioner Eastman, “I 
am speaking of rates in general. I do not want to say that 
there are not particular rates than can be increased.” 


The Bus Bill 


Referring to that part of the pending bus bill designed to 
prevent a railroad from acquiring a bus line, Commissioner East- 
man thought there might well be situations where a railroad 
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should be permitted to acquire bus lines for extension of its own 
service and that he could conceive of a situation where it might 
be desirable for a railroad line to own a competing bus line. 
He said there might be an instance where a railroad might have 
a weak branch or a weak secondary main line and, finding it 
difficult to make both ends meet on that line and that, if it 
could own the competing bus line running along that road, it 
might be able in that way to save an abandonment of a rail 
line and be able to coordinate the two together by cutting down 
the service on the rail line and substituting motor bus service 
for it to a certain extent, perhaps using the railroad line to a 
certain extent, using the two in combination. . 

“We have never had those questions put up to us,” said 
Mr. Eastman, “and I cannot imagine all of the possibilities, but 
it seems to me there would be situations where it might be de- 
sirable to allow railroads to own competing bus lines.” 

Chairman Couzens asked Mr. Eastman whether it would be 
advisable to provide for the regulation of trucks in the pending 
bill. The latter replied that he did not think so, adding that 
he did not think “we know enough about the subject yet to 
attempt to regulate them.” He referred to the inquiry of the 
Commission now in progress with respect of coordination of 
motor transportation, and added: 

One of the reasons for this investigation which we are conducting 
was _to find out more about that situation. _ 4 

In the first place, it appeared that railroads and transportation 
companies were operating motor trucks and that their rates for that 
service were without regulation and that they were being used as a 
means of giving concessions to various shippers, getting traffic from 
other railroads or from other bus lines, using the same devices which 
voaee used by the railroads themselves prior to the laws of 1906 and 

; ‘And we also had a feeling—at least I did—in the development of 
the railroads in all probability they ought to be authorized and ought 
to use motor-truck delivery in their own service. 

The time is coming when the railroads have got to use motor 
trucks as an auxiliary, give store-door delivery, perhaps using motor 
trucks as a substitute for certain forms of their real service. One 
thing that is going to bring that about as much as anything else is 
development of this container car, where less than carload freight can 
be loaded in these containers and they can be moved by truck from 
the car to the truck, and in order to perform that service properly 
you have got to have the two coordinated. 

I think the railroads in their own interest and in the interests 
of the public have got to give store-door delivery, take the stuff to the 
store door and deliver it at the store door, and they have got to 
provide for some cooperation as to that form of service. 

Opposition to regulation of motor vehicle rates was indi- 
cated by Senators Dill and Smith in a discussion of that subject 
with Commissioner Brainerd. 


MOTOR VEHICLE COORDINATION 


A plea for the “evening up” of regulatory conditions under 
which motor vehicles and the railroads do business was voiced 
by J. R. Koontz, vice-president in charge of traffic, St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway, in closing the first day of the hearing in 
Docket 23400, Coordination of Motor Transportation, before 
Examiner Leo J. Flynn, at Chicago, January 5. Mr. Koontz’s 
testimony summed up the record made earlier in the day by 
four witnesses for his road, each of whom had added a few 
strokes to a vivid picture of conditions on the Frisco as they 
have been affected by the motor truck and the motor bus. What 
the traffic vice-president was trying to do was to point out one 
or two things that might be done, legislatively and by the Com- 
mission, that would arrest the present tendency and, perhaps, 
permit the railroads to do a little something to win back some of 
their lost freight and passenger traffic. 

In his suggestion that conditions be “evened up,” the witness 
did not specifically say whether he thought that motor vehicle 
regulation ought to be made as stringent as the regulation of 
railroads now is, but he did complain about lack of initiative in 
a manner to suggest that, while Congress and the Commission 
were considering ways to tighten the reins on the trucks and 
busses, they might well consider loosening them a bit on the 
steam carriers. 

His point with reference to the effect of over-stringent rail 
regulation was that it not only lessened the responsibility of 
rail executives but that, by its very insistency, stifled any 
natural bent toward initiative that an ambitious and clever 
young evecuive might have. He cited as an instance the prob- 
lem with which his road was confronted last Summer in 
Alabama. 

“We had just spent twelve million dollars getting our line 
to Pensacola in shape,” he said, “in the expectation that we 
would haul a good share of the cotton crop. When the cotton 
started coming in, however, swarms of motor trucks settled 
in the territory, ready to take the traffic off our hands. Our 
only hope was to meet this competition on a rate basis. How- 
ever, in spite of the fact that we did everything we could under 
the law, it was twelve days before we got a line of sixth-section 
rates in low enough to get some of the tonnage. That, as most 


railroad traffic men will know, was remarkably quick work. 
But by the time the rates were in, most of the cotton was gone. 
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“That is what I mean by stifling initiative. Faced with 
that kind of regulation, a railroad traffic man may well wonder 
what’s the use.” 

He said that, so far as L. C. L. freight was concerned, the 
real factor in the shift to the truck was not rates so much as 
convenience. To meet that factor, he added, his road and 
other southwestern lines had been working on a plan for pick-up 
and store-door delivery which he expected would become 
effective at a “very early date.” 

Mr. Koontz’s proposed remedy seemed to raise the ire of 
Ivan Bowen, attorney for the Pickwick-Greyhound lines, who 
cross-examined on the assumption that it was the witness’ view 
that busses and trucks should be regulated as stringently ag 


the railroads are now. That, he thought, would stifle initiative | 


among the motor vehicle operators also. The witness replied 
that he had not suggested that regulation should be carried to 
such a point on the motor lines, and on the attorney’s remark. 
ing, as the witness left the stand, that he still didn’t quite 
understand his position, Mr. Koontz paused to remark: 

“Well, it’s an economic problem. You'll probably grasp 
it sometime tonight.” 

J. E. Hutchison, special representative of the president of 
the Frisco, until recently vice-president in charge of operations 
and maintenance for that line, also got a stiff grilling from Mr. 
Bowen. The bus attorney challenged the statements that “bus 
drivers are paid about as much as colored porters on the rail- 
roads” and that the common fare between St. Louis and Kansas 
City on the busses was from two to four dollars. The witness 
said he had never consulted any officials of tus lines as to 
wages of drivers but that he had spoken to many drivers per 
sonally and had never met one that got more than four dollars 
a day. His information as to the fare between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, he said, came from the boardings along the St. 
Louis sidewalks. 

Mr. Bowen also delved into Mr. Hutchison’s legislative 
activities. The witness said he had never prepared and never 
expected to prepare a bill to introduce into the Missouri legisla- 
ture restricting bus operations, but the attorney produced a 
letter, which the witness admitted he had written to legislators, 
saying something about the motor vehicle regulation bill he 
expected to submit. 

In his direct testimony Mr. Hutchison said that no single 
local train now running on the Frisco paid “much more than 
the wages of the train crew.” He told a story about a hearing 
before the Alabama commission, in which his road was seeking 
permission to remove an unremunerative local train. He said 
there were about sixty protestants in the hearing room and that, 
when the examiner asked those who came on the train they 
were so anxious to have retained to rise, not a single person 
stood up. The plea was, however, that, though they all came 
in their own cars or on the bus, they wanted the train kept on 
the schedule because, when the weather was bad, neither their 
Own cars nor the bus would be available. 


The witness suggested that a plan for making the motor 
carriers pay for the use of the road be developed. Rates via 
motor truck, he said, should be as much higher, under regula 
tion, than rail rates as necessary to compensate for extra serv: 
ice. In addition, he said, trucks and busses should be required 
to observe laws similar to the hours of service act, the laws 
against rebate and discrimination and the prohibitions on Sree 
transportation in effect on the railroads. 


A suggestion that caused a stir in the crowded hearing room 
came from Mr. Hutchison when he advocated regulation of 
all motor trucks, even including those used by private concerts 
hauling their own freight. He said it was his view that any 
one going into the hauling business, even if the occasion of that 
entrance was to haul his own goods, ought to be made to hail 
for other people should they make the demand and should his 
facilities allow. So that there might be no misunderstandins 
of his position, he added that he knew that the Supreme Court 
had ruled that a common carrier could not be created by judicial 
fiat, but he ddded that, since then, the courts had “done about 
as they pleased with the railroads.” He said it was so difficult 
to differentiate between so-called itinerant, or contract, truckers 
and private owners that one might as well be treated as the 
other. He said he knew of no single trucker in the state of 
Missouri who worried much about the Missouri common carrie 
trucking laws and that most contract carriers were, in every 
sinse of the word, common carriers, it being frequently thell 
practice to carry a pocketful of blank contracts so that one 
could be filled out and signed on the spot when tonnage W4 
offered. 

Other witnesses for the Frisco were W. L. English, supé™ 
visor of agriculture and refrigeration, who put into the reco 
results of special investigations of the effect on Frisco fruit and 
vegetable traffic by truck competition, as well as on live stoc 
and dairy products; P. H. Stanage, traffic manager, who col 
trasted the rates charged by trucks and busses with thos 
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quoted in railroad tariffs and also pointed out comparative dis- 
abilities with reference to packing regulations, weighting rules, 
etc., under which the railroads labored, and H. W. Press, assist- 
ant comptroller, who appeared briefly to put in a tabulation of 
income and traffic statistics on the Frisco covering the past 
ten years. 

G. N. Harder, general manager of the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior, and W. P. Carroll, general manager of the Western 
Allegheny, testified briefly, for the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association. The former said passenger revenues on his 
line had shrunk from over $15,000 in 1917 to $1,500 in 1930, and 
the latter, that his had gone down from $22,000 in 1920 to $621 
in 1930. Both the witnesses admitted that privately owned cars 
were, perhaps, as much responsible for this reduction as com- 
mon carrier busses. Neither suggested a remedy. But Mr. 
Harder complained of the fact that the busses used the pas- 
senger stations of his road as pick-up points for their passengers 
and that, seemingly, he could do nothing about it. 

Fred P. Woodruff, member of the Iowa commission, sat on 
the bench at Examiner Flynn’s invitation. It was explained that 
Commissioner Brainerd, who has hitherto presided at these hear. 
ings, was detained in Washington. 


Illinois Central Experiments 


Experiments in running its own bus and motor truck lines 
conducted by the Illinois Central were outlined by witnesses for 
that road on the second day of the hearing. J. F. Porterfield, 
general superintendent of transportation, told about the activi- 
ties of the Central Transportation Company, an Illinois Central 
subsidiary, which runs busses between Dubuque and Waterloo, 
and between Waterloo and Fort Dodge, in Iowa. The former 
development, which went into operation in April, 1929, super- 
seded two passenger trains, which were operated at a train-mile 
cost of 45.87 cents, and deevloped an annual deficit of $18,947.63, 
with a round-trip bus schedule at an operating cost of 19.96 cents 
a mile and an indicated profit up to October, 1930, of $1,933.15. 

From these experiments, the witness said, it was possible 
to make some figures as to tax ratios on busses as against steam 
railroads. His computations showed that the railroads paid 
6.8 cents in taxes in Iowa out of every dollar of revenue; that 
it cost 12 cents for maintenance of roadway for every revenue 
dollar collected, and that a return on investment, in right of way 
and roadbed, based on 5.75 per cent, would mean 13.2 cents out 
of every dollar of revenue. The total of these factors, he said, 
was 32 cents, which he modified by figuring the return on 
investment at 3.68 per cent, the rate of return on the Illinois 
Central in 1929, thus bringing down the total to 27.3 cents. He 
compared this with the tax ratio on busses for 1930 of 10.86 
cents. Even if the gasoline tax were added, he said, the total 
payment in taxes by the busses was but 13.01, which, in effect, 
paid for the right of way and the other factors contained in the 
railroad computation. 

Mr. Bowen, in his cross examination, sought to bring out 
the fact that the witness’ figures on return on investment in 
right of way included in that investment the rights of way 
acquired originally through land grants. 

“The only difference between the railroads and the busses 
is that you capitalize items that were gifts, while the busses 
and trucks do not,” he remarked. The witness rejoined by saying 
that, of the 6,700 miles of Illinois Central track, only 700 were 
on land-grant right of way. He also reminded his questioner 
that his road was still making a fifty per cent reduction in rates 
on government shipments because of those grants. 


F. H. Law, assistant freight traffic manager for the Illinois 
Central, described another experiment—-the pick-up and store 
door delivery service being afforded by the Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company, another I. C. subsidiary, at New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge. He said the transportation company 
delivered goods to the Y. and M. V. and picked them up at 
destination, compensating the railroad for the road haul with a 
payment of 90 per cent of the regular rate. He added that, 
however, he did not see how pick-up and delivery services 
could be made the remedy for lost L. C. L. freight, because a 
survey showed that the cost of such service on the entire lines 
of his road would be over five million dollars annually, whereas 
the total revenue lost to trucks in L. C. L. freight did not 
exceed $4,500,000. Thus, he said, even if all the lost traffic 
could be won back by this means, the road would stand to 
lose a half million dollars annually in the process. 

Mr. Outlaw suggested two remedies: First, that the busses 
and trucks be required to operate under the same restrictions 
as to rates, financing, services, and responsibility for safe de- 
livery as the railroads; and, second, that the railroads be per- 
mitted to put in bus and truck routes parallel to their own lines 
wherever they saw fit, without further permission. He pointed 
out that, whereas the motor vehicle carrier had a three-fold 
obligation—first, to the user, second, to the states that built the 
highways, and third, to competing forms of transportation— 
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the railroads really had only the first. Examiner Flynn pointe 
out, however, that, in their origin, the railroads had the same | 
obligation to existing waterways as competing forms of trans. 
portation that the motor carrier now has toward the railroa(, 

J. W. Stevenson, assistant general passenger agent, de. 
scribed the tariffs under which the I. C. busses in Iowa operate 
and the manner in which tickets are interchanged between then 
and the railroads. He also described the manner in which his 
road was trying to build passenger revenues by means of ey. 
cursion rates. He said that, in 1930, the excursions betwee 
Chicago and St. Louis were suspended to discover, if possible, 
how much effect they had on the sale of regular-fare tickets, 
The test resulted in a net increase in regular-fare one-way tickets 
of 43 as compared with the same period in 1929, a total revenue 
gain of $447, he said. As against this, he said, there was no | 
income from excursions, whereas they had yielded a revenue 
of $4,698 in 1929. 

A. P. Gilbert, freight traffic manager for the Chesapeake ¢ © 
Ohio, put in an exhibit consisting of a map of his system on 
which every regular competing common carrier truck line was 
spotted. A similar exhibit with reference to bus lines was 
introduced by E. H. Guerney, passenger traffic manager of the | 
C. & O. Both these witnesses had a good deal to say about 
the decline in L. C. L. freight revenue and in passenger revenue, 
caused, to a considerable extent, they alleged, by the increasing 
use of busses and trucks on highways paralleling their lines, 

C. M. Cheney, president and manager of the Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, told about the manner ip 
which his company was forced into the bus business in competi. 
tion with its own interurban electric lines in order to keep 
other competition out. He said it was his policy only to adopt 
this method to protect his own rail operations and that he was 
careful not to institute services in localitise where they might 
interfere with the revenues of other rail properties. Besides, 
he added, there was no money in bus operations anyway. He 
said he was able to operate his busses on an operating cost of 
about 17 cents a mile, but that was because a goodly number 
of them had been completely written off against depreciation. 
The tax cost, he said, was about 1.6 a mile, plus whatever the 
gasoline tax amounted to. 

R. R. Valier, president and general manager of the La Crosse 
& Southeastern, had some interesting information as to the 
causes in falling off of passenger revenues on his line. He Wy 
said he personally owned one of the two bus lines between la 
Crosse and Viroqua over which all the passenger traffic former! | 
carried by the L. C. & S. E. now moved. Railroad revenue 
from such traffic was, he said, in 1920, $60,000, in 1924, $40,000, 
and in 1930, $600. But the total revenue of the bus line wa 
now, he said, only about $10,000 a year, proving that most of 
the traffic had gone, not to the busses, but-to private auomobiles. 
He described a feeder freight truck operation over a 70-mile 
route, operated by his railroad, which, he said, was financially 
profitable. His chief concern was an interstate truck line that 
paralleled his road for a considerable distance and that was n0 
amenable to state regulation. 


H. C. Kelting, president of the Central Truck Depot, Louis 
ville, told about the operation of his terminal and interchange 
truck depot. He said Kentucky had no motor vehicle regulatory 
law and did not seem to want one. Such regulation as might 
come about, he suggested, ought to be confined to insisting 0 
the financial responsibility of the operators. The rest, he sug 
gested, should be “left open for competition.” So far as tle 
railroads were concerned, he added, that he did not sympathiz 
with them, because he believed they had overlooked their oP 
portunities to make use of this new method of transportatiol 
Their remedy now was, he said, to lower rates, speed up servic, 
and abandon unprofitable local lines. 


Tom Snyder, president of the Warehouse Distributing C0 
poration, Indianapolis, said he believed the coming thing 2 
transportation to be the “quick delivery system” as operated by 
his company, together with thirteen associated warehouses 1 
Indiana. He said he believed the motor truck, properly used 
could become a cooperative feeder for steam and electric ra 
ways. 

Louis Cohen amused the audience with a description of his 
patented poultry truck with its automatic feeding and coolilt 
devices. He wanted no regulation, he said, because he waite 
now to enjoy the fruits of his ingenuity unmolested. “Civili# 
tion,” he added, “is progress, not politics.” When he arrive 
at the stage of characterizing the allegation that the free ber 
of highways by trucks and busses was “subsidy” as the “? 
calling the kettle black,” the examiner pointed out that tl 
Commission was seeking facts merely, and he resigned the wi 
ness stand in favor of four operating officials of the New Yo 
Central. 

They described briefly various contracts in operation b 
tween that system and truck owners who performed local fre 
hauls between N. Y. C. stations, and transfers between statio# 
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at Gibson and Calumet, in the Chicago district. These opera- 
tions extended over routes as far as from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
from Pittsburgh to Youngstown, and east and west out of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., to eleven local stations. In each case, the con- 
tracting of these hauls to truck owners eliminated local freight 
trains and resulted in considerable money saving. It was testi- 
fied that, in most cases, the shipper and receiver did not even 
know that their goods were hauled for part of the journey on 
trucks, but that, in over 38 per cent of the cases, the arrange- 
ment resulted in better service. The witnesses were Robert B. 
Griffin, Buffalo; William J. O’Brien, Chicago; D. J. Hackett, 
Jackson, Mich., and F. L. Foster, Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Traffic Decline 


Perhaps the most impressive picture of the inroads made by 
motor vehicles on the traffic of the railroads yet to be placed in 
the record the Commission is making was painted at the sessions 
of December 7, when witnesses for the Rock Island and the Mo- 
non presented figures showing traffic declines on their respective 
roads in recent years. Especially significant was a modest exhibit 
put in by Arthur Mackenzie, vice-president and traffic manager of 
the former road, which was built up from an actual check of 
less-carload loadings and revenues, covering shipments for 
destinations up to 125 miles away made at twenty points on 
his line in 1927, 1928 and 1929. These showed that there was a 
net loss in this type of tonnage for 1929 as compared with 1927 
of 88,943,143 tons, and a revenue loss of $377,912.54. Drains on 
revenue such as this, the witness pointed out, make it more 
difficult, from year to year, for the carriers to continue to give 
the shipping public the type of service it demands and has a 
right to expect. 

Corollary to these figures, L. M. Allen, vice-president and 
pasenger traffic manager for the same lines, presented a tabula- 
tion which showed a decline in passengers carried, for the 
decade from 1920 to 1929 from 15,620,116, to 3,839,498, and in 
passenger revenues from $34,311,423.20 to $17,870,893.55. 

Something would have to be done soon, these witnesses said, 
to stop this drain on railroad revenue. Mr. Allen said he thought 
that remedy might lie in proper regulation of motor vehicles. 
He said the public demand for this new type of transportation 
might as well be admitted, but that, being admitted, there ought 
to be federal rate control of it. Such rates, he said, should be 
based on cost plus profit, where the cost took into account 
factors comparable with railroad costs. He enumerated the 
items in such a cost compilation as, the proper proportion of 
interest on the public investment in highways and highway im- 
provements, the proper proportion of maintenance costs and 
depreciation on these improvements, interest and depreciation 
on the equipment used, and the cost of operation. Asked what 
his attitude would be if rates based on these cost factors plus 
profit still would be lower than the present rail rates, he said 
that, in that case, the railroads would have to be satisfied, and 
that, if “the bridle on the railroads were loosened a little,” he 
for one, would be satisfied. 


Mr. Bowen, attorney for bus interests, called Mr. Allen’s 
attention to the fact that his figures for reductions in pas- 
sengers carried showed the greater part to have occurred before 
bus competition became active along the lines of the Rock 
Island. He also remarked on the fact that railroad passenger 
fares were not rigidly controlled as evidenced by what he called 
the newer “steerage” passenger rates. The latter epithet called 
objections from railroad pasenger men, who asserted that the 
most modest passenger car was still a more comfortable vehicle 
of travel than the average motor bus. 

A. W. Towsley, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operations and maintenance for the Rock Island, entered volumi- 
nous exhibits showing the many bus and truck routes from 
which his road now receives competition. There was much 
objection, especially to a separate list which the witness said 
showed truck and bus lines on which he could find in the 
records of the various states no certificates to have been issued. 
Motor vehicle representatives denied that this statement on the 
witness’ part bore out any allegation that such operators were 
operating unlawfully and, though the witness pointed out that 
he was making no such direct allegation, the examiner sustained 
motions to strike those portions of the exhibits from the records. 

Another of this witness’ exhibits contained an estimate of 
the portion of Rock Island and general railroad taxes that went 
into road building and improvement in twelve of the states in 
which that line operates. By checking the actual road tax 


allocations in one country county and one city county in each: 


state and extending the ratio so obtained over the rest of the 
state, the witness arrived at the conclusion that, of the $6,567,- 
594 paid in taxes by the Rock sland in these twelve states in 
one year, $1,066,853 was spent directly on the highways. Com- 


parable figures for all railroads in those states were: Total 
taxes paid, $86,351,133; spent in road building and maintenance, 
$13,855,498. 
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For the Monon, E. P. Cockrell, general passenger agent, to 
about a reduction of 78.2 per cent in passengers carried betweg, 
1920 and 1930. He stressed especially the falling off in coaq 
passengers. The present traffic, he said, was but 25 per cent o 
the 1920 total in that type of passengers; that, he added, jy 
spite of relatively better service, better equipment, populatig, 
growth and the general travel increase. He said his road, th 
Pennsylvania, and the Big Four ran fourteen trains each way 
between Chicago and Indianapolis, but that he did not belie, 
that all of them together carried one-fourth as many passenge; 
as the busses. The Monon, he added, had obtained a certificat, 
from the Indiana commission and expected to put in some bi 
lines of its own within the next ninety days. 

J. R. Van Delinder, general freight agent for the Monon, aly 
had figures on the decline in L. C. L. revenues on his line. By 
he added that the trucks were also taking away carload trafic. 
He spoke about movements of domestic coal from the ming 
direct to the consumer via truck, and referred to many specific 
movements of traffic which had hitherto gone over his lines, bu 
which were now moving in trucks. These included tonnages j 
drugs, machinery, automobile tires, radios and radio cabinets 
automobiles, varnish and paint, meats and packing-house proi. 
ucts, paper, wood veneer, baskets, cigarettes, lead and tinfoil 
eggs, electric batteries, school furniture, yeast, cheese ani 
books. He said he believed the increasing desire on the par 
of shippers to use trucks was because of a combination of lower 
rates, faster service, and absence of packing restrictions. } 
answer to a question by the examiner, he remarked that he 
a know what could be done to get this traffic back for his 
road. 

C. C. Hine, general solicitor for the Monon, appeared briefly 
to say that his road had paid, for 1929, a total of $861,612.17) 
in taxes. Taxes, he added, had practically tripled since 1918 

The other side of the picture was presented by H. H. Hiland 
president of the Interstate Trucking Company, which operates 
100 trucks and trailers out of Chicago in interstate comma 
carrier and contract service. He told abeut eagerness of ship 
pers to use his and similar lines because of superiority of serr- 
ice offered, it being the general practice to furnish overnight 
delivery within 300 miles. Many receivers, he said, from as far 
west as Clinton, Ia., order their goods from the east delivered to 
his line by the railroads at Chicago, and forwarded the rest of 
the way by truck. He pointed out that, to the extent that he 
did this work, usually advancing the rail rate on behalf of his 
customers, his lines were already coordinated with the rail 
carriers, but he added that this was “one-sided coordination,’ 
because, though he had often asked it, on movements in the 
opposite direction, the railroads would never advance the trans 
portation charges to his company. 

He said that, if the facts were investigated, most of the 
L. C. L. tonnage the railroads had lost in the last decade hai 
not gone to the trucks, but to carloading and forwarding com 
panies. He cited the Universal Carloading and Distributin: 
Company, which, he said, boasted that it was loading more than 
400 cars a day. He also said that railroads were “lending 
terminal space to some forwarders who made it a practice 
to concentrate shipments there and then to forward them t0 
destinations by contract trucks. 

He introduced copies of his tariffs which showed his rate 
generally to be on a par with railroad class rates, and said he 
adhered rigidly to those rates. Walter McFarland, attorney fo 
the C. B. & Q., sought to make the point, by questioning tlt § 
witness, that, inasmuch as he was also a contract carrier, lt 
could at any time make a special contract with any shipper 0 
any commodity and thus defeat the published rate. The witness 
insisted, however, that there was a sharp distinction. He sail 
that, if rate regulation on truck traffic should become necessaly, 
he thought such rates should be based on the class rates fo 
common carriers and on the carload rates and minima for col 
tract carriers. 

He hoped, however, he added, that the-only regulation thi 
would be deemed necessary would be with reference to ‘the 
physical operation—such as the size of the truck and the weight 
of the load. He also spoke emphatically against permitting tle 
railroads to adopt the truck. They had, he said, played no par 
in its development, but had, on the other hand, hampered thé! 
development in every possible way. 

The Chicago hearings came to an end December 8, wheél 
ten witnesses, ranging from the receiver of a railroad to a | 
labor union executive, appeared before Examiner Flynn and told 
what, in their opinions, were the virtues and vices of moti 
vehicle practice and what should be done to encourage thos 
virtues, on the one hand, and to curb the vices, on the other. 


Tale of the Burlington 


More than half the day was taken up by representative 
of the Burlington. The first of these was H. W. Johns0 
comptroller of the railroad and auditor for its bus lines that 
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operate under the corporate name of the Burlington Transpor- 
tation Company. He put into the record two exhibits, totaling 
63 pages, that contained most of the figures concerning traffic 
losses, both freight and passenger, on which subsequent Bur- 
lington witnesses based their testimony. These were intended 
to show that the story of falling off in passenger revenues and 
L. C. L. freight was much the same on the Burlington as on 
other roads that had previously put their plaints before the 
examiner. Mr. Johnson was particularly alarmed about the 
abrupt decline in passenger traffic in recent months. His fig- 
ures showed that the first ten months of 1930 showed a reduc- 
tion of over $3,500,000 in passenger revenues as compared with 
the same period of 1929, a loss of 18 per cent. 

The second witness, W. E. Fuller, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president, described the activities of the Burlington 
Transportation Company, of which he is vice-president and 
which, he said, operated busses over 1,024 miles of highway 
parallel or contiguous to the rail lines of the Burlington. He 
said that, originally, it was the intention of the railroad to 
parallel its entire lines with this service, but that experiments 
persuaded it to abandon busses for long-haul traffic. As op- 
erated at present, he said, the busses were instruments of 
coordination. They were used, as he described their operation, 
to carry passengers from points along or near the railroad to 
the nearest stop station of the trains and from such stops to 
country points either not on the road or at points where no 
stops were made. This type of operation, he said, made for 
economy, because it enabled the road to speed up its trains 
and to eliminate many local stops. It was never intended, he 
said, that his line should tap with its bus service territory 
served by railroads other than the Burlington. He introduced 
figures that showed that by the elimination of stops and the 
removal of eight schedules of local trains, entirely superseded 
by the busses, the Burlington was saving $117,163 a year. On 
the other hand, his figures showed that the line’s bus opera- 
tions resulted in 1930 in a net deficit of $101,208.86, leaving a 
net saving of something less than $16,000 to credit against an 
investment of $313,000 in the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany. 

A. Cotsworth, Jr., the Burlington’s passenger traffic man- 
ager, said the total passenger revenue of his system had dropped 
from $35,000,000 in 1920 to $17,000,000 in 1929, due to a decline 
of 73 per cent in the number of passengers carried and of 52.8 
per cent in passenger miles operated. The difference in these 
two percentages he explained by saying that, in the same 
period, the average length of haul on passengers had increased 
76 per cent. He said he believed the primary cause for this 
condition was the privately owned automobile. The bus, he 
said, was only a secondary factor. He told of specific checks 
made on the passengers carried on local tickets between Gales- 
burg and Peoria, Illinois, which showed 46,000 to have traveled 
so in 1921, whereas there were only 7,982 in the first ten 
months of 1930. Taking the indicated 1930 total as 10,000, and 
assuming the local travel between the two cities to be the same 
as in 1921, he said his checkup led to the estimate that, of the 
total, the railroad got the 10,000 mentioned, or 22 per cent; 
the busses got 7,500, or 16 per cent; and the private automo- 
bile, 18,500, or 62 per cent. This, he said, checked with previous 
estimates that, of the people traveling on the highway, 80 per 
cent ride in private cars, while only 20 per cent ride in busses. 

He gave an interesting account of an experiment conducted, 
from May to September, 1929, on a 48-mile branch of his road, 
known as the Cumberland branch. Passenger fares were cut 
in half to ascertain whether it was economy or convenience 
that was drawing the passengers to the private automobiles. No 
bus line paralleled the branch and the highway was not improved. 
In May, he said, due to the late spring rains and the near 
impassability of the road, the number of passengers carried at 
the reduced fare was four times that in the same month of 
1928, and the total revenue two and a half times higher. In 
June, with the highway still bad, three times as many pas- 
sengers were hauled than in 1928, producing a revenue increase 
of 53 per cent. By July the passengers numbered only twice 
as many as the previous year, and the revenue showed a re- 
duction of 17 per cent. In August and September there were 
50 per cent more passengers than in the same months of the 
previous year, but the revenue was 33 per cent less. 

Mr. Cotsworth said he believed firmly in coordination of 
bus and rail activities, for from such coordination maximum 
service would result at minimum expense. He cited the case 
of Peoria and Galesburg again, in this connection, pointing out 
that, before his company had taken over that bus line, there 


were eight separate services between the two cities each day, . 


five busses and three trains. Because of the exigencies of com- 


petition, however, he said, the busses had to schedule their 
trips very near in leaving time to the trains, thus practically 
eliminating one or the other of the services as a passenger 
convenience. After the railroad took the busses over, he pointed 
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out, their number was cut from five to three a day, but the 
time was altered so that now the traveler had his choice of 
— busses and three trains spread out logically through the 
ay. 

G. A. Hoffelder, assistant general freight agent, outlineg 
the freight situation as it was affected by the motor truck 
the Burlington. He said that, comparing the first ten months 
of 1930 and the same part of 1929, there was a reduction og 
20 per cent in L. C. L. traffic, while the reduction in all freight 
traffic was 11 per cent. Taking all revenue freight and using 
1916 as a basis, he said 1929 showed a gain of 17.85 per cent, 
but that that year was materially lower than 1917 and 1918. He 
stressed especially the loss in live stock tonnage and introduceg 
a map on which he had drawn circles at 50 and 75 mile radi 
from primary live stock markets. These circles, he said, prag. 
tically blanketed the so-called corn and hog belt. He also spoke 
about the increasing practice of hauling coal direct from the 
mine to the home. Sometimes this is done by the coal retailer 
on order; at other times, he said, the trucker would buy the 
coal at the mine, haul it to a town 50 or 75 miles away, ani 
park it until he could find a customer. A check of the free 
bridge across the Mississippi, at St. Louis, he said, showed 1,387 
tons of such coal crossing on October 18, 1930, and 2,150 tons 
two days later. 

On questioning by the examiner, the witness expressej 
some doubt as to whether a railroad could experiment with 
pick-up and store-door delivery service in any one locality with. 
out running afoul of the discrimination clauses of section 3 
of the act to regulate commerce. 

Mr. Hoffelder summed up the position of his road in closing 
his testimony. He said, in part: 


Confining attention to the matters directly involved in this case, 
it is submitted that the present situation absolutely prevents a proper 
development and coordination of the various transportation agencies 
utilized by the public. That is, the practical freedom from regulation 
enjoyed by the trucks gives them certain advantages which the 
railroads cannot overcome and which do not arise from any supe- 
riority of truck service or from any desire of the public to use the 
trucks in preference to railroads. The present situation is similar 
in many respects to that existing — to 1906 when the railroads 
did not adhere to their published charges and no shipper could tel] 
what his competitor was paying in the way of freight charges. The 
difference is that, while the trucks are free to make whatever rates 
they see fit, and to haul what traffic they desire to take, the rail- 
roads must observe their published rates and must carry such 
articles as the trucks do not desire to handle. It seems almost 
beyond question that, to illustrate the point, if one of the large roads 
in Western Trunk Line territory should suddenly be relieved from 
all obligation to observe the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and could depart from its published rates to whatever extent 
it desired, and give concessions, rebates and special contracts to large 
shippers, it could within a very short time take practically all of 
the traffic it desired from its competitors who were bound to observe 
the law. This would not demonstrate the superiority of the road 
thus relieved from compliance with the tariffs, but would simply 
demonstrate the unfair advantage which it gained through being 
able to’cut under its competitors. 

The present situation has produced a demoralized rate condition 
which cannot, in the long run, benefit the public. The public needs 
stability of rates and responsible service even more than low rates. 
One effect of the present conditions has been to deter the Burlington 
from experimenting with truck service. That is, investigation indi- 
cated that the unregulated competition of the trucks was so severe 
that such service probably would be a losing venture from a financial 
standpoint. To the extent that substitute or supplemental truck 
service in connection with the rail service of the Burlington might 
be of benefit to the public, the unregulated and promiscuous 
competition now existing has prevented the natural development and 
coordination of these transportation facilities. » 

It is our conclusion that there can be no normal and natu 
development and coordination of the various agencies of transp0- 
tation until there is regulation of motor transportation similar 
that now existing for rail a The only alternative to 
this, unless the railroads are to injured so severely as to im is 
their ability to serve the public, is to relax regulation of the railroa 
so as to emahio thems * gear efforts are put forth by the 
trucks in the struggle for traffic. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that I think the railroads 
should be protected by legislation from fair competition, or bo 
shippers should be prevented from using trucks where they find 
truck service better suits their needs. 


W. H. Edmunds, electrical engineer for the Colorado and 
Southern and manager of the Denver and Interurban Motor 
Company, introduced operating figures, time tables, and pas 
senger statistics with reference to the activities of his line 
and its bus subsidiary. 

W. G. Bierd, receiver for the Chicago & Alton, said that, 
by the end of 1931, all but 130 miles of his line would be 
paralleled with improved state highways. His road, he said, 
was already in the bus and truck business and he told of some 
of its activities along this line. The railroads generally, he 
said, would be wise to admit now that they had been wrong in 
their attitude toward these new instruments of transportatiol 
“We should quit trying to get rid of the bus and truck b 
ness,” he exclaimed. “We should rather try to get into it. 

He added that antagonism was futile since both mot! 
trucks and motor busses were here to stay. “Nothing we 
do,” he said, “will arrest their natural development.” The bes 
thing to do, he suggested, was to see that these transportatid 
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media were regulated after the manner of railroads and then 
go ahead and make the best possible use of them in conjunc- 
tion with the railroads. 

F. A. Webster, general freight agent, testifying for the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois, gave a story of the experiences 
of his road, that differed littie from that told by others. Inter- 
esting especially were facts that he set forth with reference to 
St. Louis-Chicago passenger service. He said an actual check 
showed the average number of passengers hauled by the bus 
lines each day to be 524, whereas the four Chicago-St. Louis 
rail lines, with their luxurious equipment and elaborate services, 
carried a combined daily average of only 124. The bus fares, 
he said, ranged from $3.50 to $5 as compared with the rail fare 
of $10.41. The latter yielded the railroad a total daily pas- 
senger revenue of $1,478.22. It would interest lower rail fare 
advocates, he said, to note that, in order to get this total daily 
revenue if the rail rate were reduced to the average bus fare 
of $3.75, the railroads would have to take over 48 per cent of 
the business now going by bus. He declared this feat to be 
impossible. 

H. E. Fairweather, speaking as traffic commissioner of 
the Ft. Wayne, Indiana, Traffic Bureau, gave the results of an 
actual check of outbound merchandise freight, bound for desti- 
nations within 150 miles, made at the shipping platforms of 
thirty local manufacturers and jobbers in June, 1930. It showed, 
he said, that 1,282,426 pounds went via rail, 1,458,204 by inter- 
urban line, and 3,698,596 by truck. Ft. Wayne, he said, had 38 
“recognized” truck services, 24 of which operated intrastate 
and 14 interstate. Of the former twelve were classed as com- 
mon carriers and twelve as contract carriers. Of the latter, 
four had interstate permits from Ohio and four from Indiana. 
The others evidently operated without permit. Of the 38, only 
six published rates. He said various expedients had been tried, 
especially by the interurban lines, to retain their package 
freight tonnage, but, though package cars were carried in pas- 
senger trains, and though tariffs carried an allowance of 5 
cents a hundred for the delivery of freight to the electric ter- 
minal by the shipper, the trucks continued to get the bulk of 
the business. He spoke at length on the irresponsibility of 
many operators, especially on their tactics in catching the un- 
wary by quoting only one factor in a multiple haul rate, or by 
concealing a terminal charge until the goods had been shipped 
out. However, he added, he did not believe the time was ripe 
for the kind of regulation the railroads were asking. He dif- 
ferentiated between policing and regulating. 

J. L. Keeshin, president of the Keeshin Motor Transport 
Company, which operates an overnight truck service in northern 
Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, described the activities of his com- 
pany which, he said, hauled 102,300 tons in 1930 and operated 
a total of 1,436,000 truck miles. He said his rates were gen- 
erally 15 per cent higher than the corresponding rail rates but 
that the shipper preferred to pay them for the expedited service 
received. In 1930, he asserted there had been shipped via rail, 
to his terminal, for distribution by motor truck 300 solid car- 
loads of freight. 

He had much to say about the allegation that motor trucks 
did not bear a share in the cost of the highway and its main- 
tenance. Figures he produced tended to show that 6.2 per cent 
of the gross revenue of the company such as his went directly 
into taxes. In addition, 7.9 per cent of the gross revenues was 
spent for gasoline and oil, a goodly portion of which also went 
into roads in the shape of gasoline taxes. 

He favored regulation of trucks and busses, he said, both 
state and federal, “providing it includes all carriers of property 
and persons now using the highways.” 

Michael J. Galvin, secretary-treasurer and business agent 
for the Chicago Truck Drivers’ and Chauffeurs’ Union, took the 
stand to ask for some sort of legislation that would curb crooked 
promoters who go out into the towns and on the farms per- 
suading individuals to buy trucks on time payments on the 
promise of making them integral parts of vast and profitable 
trucking operations. Usually these promoters are utterly irre- 
sponsible, he said, and after the usefulness of the individual who 
purchased the truck had passed, he was dropped and left with 
useless equipment, unpaid for, on his hands. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TAXATION 

The motor vehicle owners of the United States paid a tax 
bill of $1,060,000,000 in 1930, according to a statement issued 
by the American Automobile Association. This total levy con- 
sisted of $930,000,000 in special taxes and $130,000,000 in per- 
sonal property taxes. 

Commenting on the motor taxation for the year, Thomas P. 
Henry, president of the association, said: 


Taxes paid by the motorists in 1930 in the amount of $1,060,000,- 
000 constituted nearly one-half of the $2,200,000,000 expended for 
highway construction and maintenance, bonded indebtedness, equip- 
ment purchased, and administration cost of all the highways and 
streets in the United States. The motor vehicle tax bill exceeded 
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the total cost of construction and maintenance on our 314,000 miles 
of state highways. It was more than double the total taxes pai 
by the railroads of the country. é 

These figures offer new and convincing evidence of the fact that 
the motor vehicle today is paying its full share of road costs ang 
should serve as a warning to the state legislatures to go slow on 
any proposals looking to the further pyramiding of these taxes. 


BUS BILL CONSIDERED 


The Senate interstate commerce committee in executive 
session January 8 considered changes in the pending bus regy. 
lation bill suggested by Commissioner Eastman. The proposed 
revisions were not made public. The committee will meet again 
on the bill January 13. The outlook for final action on the 
measure at this session of Congress still is not regarded as 
favorable. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS 


Federal funds available for new road projects on the federal. 
aid system now total $235,383,877, Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde announces. Of this amount $80,000,000 was 
provided by the act of Congress of December 20 for emergency 
construction to increase employment. This fund may be used 
by the states in place of state funds to match regular federal-aid 
funds previously authorized and apportioned. If all states use 
their full apportionment, the $80,000,000 may be used to match 
$88,568,446 of other available federal-aid funds which would per. 
expenditure of $168,568,446 without the use of any state 
funds. 

The advances of emergency funds from the $80,000,000 
appropriation will be limited to the sums actually paid for work 
performed under new contracts before September 1, 1931. Such 
advances are to be reimbursed to the federal government over 
a period of five years, commencing with the fiscal year 1933, by 
making deductions from regular apportionments of future 
federal-aid authorizations. No part of such funds are available 
for road projects on which convict labor is used. 

If the emergency fund is used to match the maximum of 
$88,568,446 of regular federal-aid funds, there will still be avail. 
able $66,815,431 of the regular funds. To match this amount will 
require a minimum of $65,352,801 of state funds. 

Summarizing these figures, there is now available $235; 
383,877 of federal funds which may be expended on new projects 
in conjunction with a minimum of $65,352,801 of state funds, 
making a minimum total of $300,736,678. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its first luncheon 
of the new year at the Hotel Lowry January 6. Max Bigmat, 
Crow Indian chief from Montana, was a guest. The ninth annual 
dinner will be given January 22. The annual election will be 
held at the Hotel Lowry January 20. M. M. Goodsill, general 
passenger agent, Northern Pacific, and Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice 
president and general manager, Omaha Railway, are candidates 
for president. 





The Traffic Club of Denver held its monthly meeting at the 
Daniels and Fisher Tea Room January 9. Dinner was served 
and there was entertainment. 





At a special meeting December 22, the Portland Industrial 
Traffic Club elected the following officers; President, C. J. Roper, 
Marshall Wells Company; vice-president, D. B. Lewis, Mont: 
gomery Ward and Company; secretary, R. B. Makelim, W. P 
Fuller and Company; treasurer, E. W. Steinhauer, Northwesterl 
Electric Company; directors, U. O. Rogers, Portland Gas and 
Coke Company; J. L. McConnell, Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, 
and S. R. Sorensen, Balfour Guthrie Company. Officers were il 
stalled January 9 at a meeting at Terminal No. 4. At the same 
time, newly elected officers of the Portland Transportation Clu 
were installed. 





The basketball team of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicas0 
will play a Big Four Railway team of Cincinnati at White City, 
Chicago, January 10. The monthly meeting was held at the 
Palmer House January 8, at which time a lecture and moviné 
pictures, sponsored by the Chicago and Northwestern, on col 
tainer car service were presented. 





The subject of the address by J. J. Pelly, president of the 
New Haven, at the meeting of the Traffic Club of New York at 
the Hotel Commodore January 15, will be the “Executives’ Decla™ 
ation of Policy.” It will be the first of four “open forum” mee 
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Traffic Management 
Home-Study 


made interesting 


Traffic Management TODAY 

is one of the important depart- 
ments of business—that it is a pro- 
fession offering unusual opportu- 
nities to the man qualified to accept 
them. You know also that it is a 
growing and dignified field of work, 
paying many men three, five and 
seven thousand dollars a year and 
more. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Traffic Manage- 
ment through home-study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Traffic Management 
study at home thoroughly practical 
but makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the traffic man- 
ager of your company or with a successful 
commerce practitioner. Suppose every 
day he were to lay before you in system- 
atic order the various problems he is 
compelled to solve, and were to explain 
to you the principles by which he solves 
them. Suppose that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning 
to him every day for counsel and assis- 
tance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
one traffic expert—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
traffic executives, the actual procedure of 
successful practitioners. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving 


Yin know as well as we do that 





and practical thru 


of the very problems you must face in the 
higher traffic positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing and glad to pay real money— 
just as it was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the New England 
traffic clerk—with two years experience— 
whom LaSalle Traffic Management helped 
move up to Traffic Manager and to a 
salary increase of more than 100 percent. 


There was the railroad clerk in Ohio 
who, through LaSalle training, became 
Traffic Manager of a great organization 
with a salary many times his highest ex- 
pectation as a clerk. 

And another railroad clerk—this time 
in the East—who was earning $55 a 
month and now has an income of more 
than $10,000 a year as head of his own 
traffic bureau. 


Another man—this one already a suc- 
cessful,experienced traffic manager—with 
the help of his LaSalle training cut his 
firm’s freight costs from four percent of 
gross sales to two percent—on a sales 
volume running into millions—and his 
salary was more than doubled. 

A fifth man—an assistant purchasing 
agent—seeing the need of a traffic depart- 


*Names and addresses given on request 


problem method 


ment for his firm, took LaSalle Traffic 
Management training and sold the firm 
on the value of creating such a depart- 
ment. The new department promptly pro- 
ceeded to save money for the firm—as 
high as $50,000 a year—and the new 
manager was rewarded accordingly. To- 
day he is Director of Traffic and Assistant 
to the General Works Manager—with 
several traffic men under his direction. 


La Salle-Trained Traffic Men 
Everywhere 


LaSalle traffic men are found wherever 
traffic men find a field for their services. 
They are in important positions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. They are serving commercial 
and industrial organizations, both large 
and small; railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies; chambers of commerce; 
trade associations and state and federal 
commissions. They are officers and active 
members of traffic clubs and national 
traffic organizations, and registered prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. LaSalle-trained traffic men 
are successful traffic men, occupying posi- 
tions of importance, participating daily 
in the handling and settlement of difficult 
traffic and transportation problems—and 
they are being paid accordingly. 


The statement has been made by one 
authority, ““No other educational institu- 
tion has contributed so much to the up- 
building of the traffic profession as has 
LaSalle. That the traffic manager has ad- 
vanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profession’ may 
be credited, in large part, to the broad 
guage training thousands of traffic men 

ave received from this single source.” 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Traffic Management is no magic 
wand for the lazy or the fearful or the 
quitter—it offers success only to the alert 
adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. 


If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 
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ings planned by the public affairs committee. At the second of 
the series, a representative of the motor transport industry will 
discuss the national transportation problem from that point of 
view. 


At a “Whoopee Party” of the Traffic Club of Wichita at the 
Broadview Roof, January 8, new officers were installed. 


John F. Gaughran, newly elected 
president of the Motor City Traffic 
Club of Detroit, was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1889. After obtaining an edu- 
cation there, he worked as stenographer 
and salesman in his native city until 
1916, in which year he went to Detroit 
to take a position as clerk in the traffic 
department of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, where he was destined to 
learn the mysterious distinction be- 
tween a freight bill and a box car. He 
has been with this company ever since, 
serving in the capacity of assistant 
traffic manager for some years. Charter 
membership in the club, which now 
has a membership of over five hundred 
members, is one of the things of which 
he is particularly proud. 


The Traffic Study Club of Atlanta held a meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce January 7. Discussion of “Transportation 
of the U. S. Mails” was led by J. F. Bradley, assistant superin- 
tendent, U. S.. Railway Mail Service. J. C. Church, traffic man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck and Company’s Atlanta plant, newly 
elected president of the study club, presided. 


At its election in December, the Transportation Club of 
Toronto elected the following officers: President, Frank Ken- 
nedy, president and general manager, Canadian Rail and Harbor 
Terminals; first vice-president, Charles LaFerle, traffic manager, 
Robert Simpson Company, Ltd.; second vice-president, T. E. 
McDonnell, president and general manager, Canadian Pacific 
Express Company; treasurer, W. E. Hendershot, chief clerk, 
Canadian National; secretary, W. G. Hamilton, claims invest- 
igator, Canadian Pacific; directors, R. McKillop (past president), 
superintendent, Canadian Pacific; J. V. Foy, general passenger 
agent, Canada Steamship Lines; J. H. Hiscox, traffic manager, 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd.; W. T. Jackman, professor political 
economy, University of toronto; H. H. Ayer, traffic manager, 
Canada Packers, Ltd.; W. H. Dickie, traffic manager, Imperial 
Oil, Limited; Brigadier General J. G. Langton, general manager, 
Toronto Harbor Commission. The annual “Off-Line Dinner” 
has been set for March 19. 


The fourth annual banquet of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis will be held at the Nicollet Hotel January 12. 
Frank Madden, known as “Officer Mulcahy” to radio listeners, 
will be the speaker. Musical entertainment will be presented. 


Theodore Chalgren, world traveler, was the speaker at a 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet 
Hotel January 8. A bridge party will be given in the club 
rooms January 19. Buffet luncheon will be served. 


George P. Bagby, president of the Western Maryland, was 
the speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Baltimore 
January 6 at the Hotel Emerson. An oyster roast has been set 
for January 17. It will be held at Vorwaert’s Hall, where oysters 
will be served raw, roasted or stewed. The Chesapeake Line 
Colored Orchestra will furnish entertainment. 


The annual dinner of the Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit 
will be given at the Hotel Statler January 19. Douglas Malloch, 
Chicago, will be the principal speaker, and Circuit Judge Joseph 
A. Moynihan, will be toastmaster. Frank Murphy, mayor of 
Detroit, will make an address of welcome. 


The next meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic Club will be 
held in Mansfield, Ohio, February 17, opening with a dinner at 
6:30 p. m. The entertainment will consist of a number of 
selections by the B. and O. Glee Club, which is composed of 
approximately sixty male voices. The entertainment portion 
of the meeting will be open to the public, and the net proceeds 
will be given to Mansfield charity. 


The annual banquet of the York Traffic Club will be given 
at the Hotel Yorktowne January 15. John J. Cornwell, general 
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counsel, Baltimore and Ohio, will speak on “Relations Betwee 
Railways and Shippers.” Professor C. H. Gordinier, humorist, 
Camp Hill, Pa., will speak on “The First Step.” Music and 
other entertainment will be provided. C. W. Depher and E. y, 
Miller have been nominated for the office of president. 


The Transportation Club of Evansville has elected the fo. 
lowing officers: President, A. A. Rumpf, traffic manager, G, B 
W. Furniture Company; vice-president, G. P. Spiegel, rate clerk, 
Illinois Central; secretary-treasurer, P. W. Lawrence, rate clerk, 
L. and N.; directors, H. B. Mueller, traffic manager and assistant 
director of sales, Mead Johnson Company; Paul Echols, con. 
merce agent, Illinois Central; R. T. Kleymeyer, vice-president, 
Standard Brick and Tile Corporation; J. G. Baumgartner, com. 
merce agent, St. Louis Southwestern; R. F. Woertner, assistant 
traffic manager, Servel, Inc.; T. G. Alvey, commerce counsel, 
Southern Railway. 


The eighth annual dinner of the Richmond Trafiic Club 
will be given at the John Marshall Hotel January 12. T. 7 
Harkrader, director of traffic, American Tobacco Company, New 
York, and president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
will be the speaker. His subject will be “The Industrial Traffic 
Manager.” Invocation will be by the Rev. J. J. Scherer, Jr., and 
Henry Hotchkiss, vice-president, Central National Bank, will 
be toastmaster. The Keystone Quartet of the Pennsylvania is 
on the program, which will be broadcast by station WRVA, 
There will be dancing. 


A resolution of commendation and congratulation of Con- 
missioner Brainerd, former Oklahoma lawyer, on his assuming 
chairmanship of the Commission has been adopted by the Traffic 
Club of Tulsa. Copies of the resolution, handsomely printed 
and signed by officers of the club, were sent to the Com 
missioner, the Oklahoma senators at Washington, and others. 


James J. Shaw, newly elected president of the Houston, 
Tex., Traffic Club, entered the employ of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway and the International-Great Northern Railroad in the 
local freight office at Fort Worth, 

Texas, April 2, 1912. His first job was 
that of messenger boy. He later, in 
turn, became chief messenger, notice 
clerk, night register clerk, assistant bill 
clerk, assistant night chief clerk, night 
chief clerk and assistant chief rate 
clerk. In 1915 he took a position with 
the Southern Pacific lines in Galveston 
as chief bill clerk. Shortly thereafter 
he went to Houston with the Southern 
Pacific Lines as a rate clerk in the 
revising bureau of the office of the 
auditor of freight receipts. In this 
position he served on practically every 
rate desk. In 1917 he became a rate 
clerk with the Texas Company in its 
traffic department at Houston. He be- 
came chief rate clerk and for six years 
was chief clerk. In the meantime, he 
studied law and, in the latter part of 
1925, he took the state bar examination and was admitted t 
practice. Shortly thereafter he became associated with the 
law firm of Fulbright, Crooker and Freeman and began tlt 
general practice of law, specializing, principally under R. ¢ 
Fulbright, in traffic and transportation law. He remained witl 
this firm until October 1, 1930, when he hung out his own shingle 


Speakers at the annual dinner of the Transportation Cli 
of St. Paul January 22 will be Hal S. Ray, director of personné 
and public relations, Rock Island, and John F. Sullivan, attor 
ney, Mandan, N. D. 


Candidates for office will be announced at a luncheon of tit 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club at the Thom# 


Jefferson Hotel January 13. Lloyd E. Foster, new secretaly 
— Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, will make a sho 
alk. 


N. A. R. U. C. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Harvey H. Hannah, president of the National Associatit 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, has appointed the fot 
lowing as members of the association’s committee on legislati0: 
J. Paul Kuhn, chairman (Ill.); James S. Benn (Pa.); Andrew 
McDonald (Wis.); Sam C. Blease (S. C.); Hugh H. White (Ala); 
Harold E. West (Md.); Frank W. Matson (Minn.); Les 
Hooker (Va.; Paul A. Walker (Okla.). 
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Personal Notes 





Sidney King has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, in charge of fruit and vegetable traffic, Wabash, with 
headquarters in St. Louis. He will also have charge of such 
agencies as are assigned to him. P. L. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed general agent, freight department, at Houston, Tex., 
succeeding Mr. King. A. B. Green has been appointed general 
agent, freight department, at San Antonio, Tex. C. A. Rose 
has been appointed traveling freight agent at Memphis, Tenn., 
succeeding Mr. Green. G. F. Harrigan has been appointed per- 
ishable freight agent at Harlingen, Tex. Mr. Harrigan is to be 
succeeded as traveling freight agent at Houston by W. L. Knipe. 

At the annual meeting of the New York Freight Forward- 
ers’ and Brokers’ Association, Frederic J. Henjes was reelected 
president. Maurice Ascher was _ reelected vice-president and 
Frank A. Mahoney treasurer. A. J. DeMay, S. A. Briggs and 
Milton Snedeker were chosen governors. 

J. B. Dickey has been appointed city freight agent, Kansas 
City Southern and the Texarkana & Fort Smith, at Kansas City, 
succeeding M. R. Bechtel, resigned. Gleed Gaylord has been 
appointed city freight agent at Kansas City, succeeding Mr. 
Dickey. 

H. E. Boyd has been appointed secretary-traffic manager, 
Wilmington Traffic Association, Inc., Wilmington, N. C., succeed- 
ing R. A. Pool, who died. 

A series of traffic department personnel changes affecting 
officers in six cities have been announced by R. W. Clark, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Northern Pacific. J. P. Roddy, general 
agent at Spokane, Wash., is promoted to assistant general freight 
and passenger agent at Duluth, Minn., succeeding J. I. Thomas, 
retiring under pension rules after more than 47 years of con- 
tinuous service. T. A. Murphy, who has been general agent 
at San Francisco, succeeds Mr. Roddy at Spokane. R. J. Tozer, 
who has been assistant general passenger agent at Seattle, is 
transferred to San Francisco, to succeed Mr. Murphy. C. L. 
Townsend, who has been assistant general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, goes to Seattle to succeed Mr. 
Tozer. M. E. Harlan, who has been general agent in the pas- 
senger department at Chicago, goes to St. Paul to succeed Mr. 
Townsend, while G. W. Rodine, who has been assistant general 
agent at Chicago, is promoted to become general agent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Harlan. 

C. R. Olson, general traffic manager, Keeshin Motor Ex- 
press Company, Sterling, Ill., has been appointed vice-president 
in charge operations, with headquarters at Chicago. M. J. Con- 
roy, assistant general traffic manager, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Charles Long, assistant traffic manager, Sterling, [l., has been 
appointed traffic manager, with headquarters at Sterling. 

L. D. Reagin, of Sarasota, Fla., a former newspaperman, 
has been appointed a member of the Florida commission to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Chairman Wells. 

B. Newhouse has been appointed general auditor in charge 
of revenue and station accounts, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, at Minneapolis. J. P. Tonolli has been appointed 
freight and ticket auditor, succeeding R. A. Mueller, freight 
auditor, resigned. 

John D. McBeath, district passenger agent, Wabash, at Bos- 
ton, died January 3. He entered the service of the Wabash as 
traveling passenger agent, at Albany, N. Y., in 1878. 

Francis Murphy, who has been acting shipping commissioner 
at Boston since retirement, last August, of Commissioner E. B. 
Grant, has been appointed commissioner by Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont. He has been attached to the shipping commis- 
sioner’s office there for 34 years. 

Edward S. Pinney and William D. Whitney have become 
members of the firm of Cravath, deGersdorff, Swaine and Wood, 
of New York and Washington. 

C. H. Miles, for many years general agent, passenger de- 
partment, Milwaukee, at San Francisco, died January 2. 

John W. Chartrand has resigned as traffic manager, Vaughan 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., which position he has held 
the last eleven yeas, to engage in general commerce practice, 
specializing in “analytical and constructive rate work, negotia- 
tion with the carriers and practice before state and federal 
commissions.” 





You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practicg 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstat, 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide know). 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves, 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C, 
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Tariff Interpretation—Combination Rates 


Minnesota.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Indi. 
ana,” on page 1450 of the December 6 issue of The Traffic World, 
under the above caption, relative to the application of Jones’ 
tariff 228. 

On November 6, 1919, in supplement 3, this issue was 
amended to provide, “combinations be based only on junction 
points at which there were track facilities for interchange of 
traffic.” Effective January 1, 1923, in supplement 14, the ap. 
plication was amended to provide “that combinations will be 
based on base points, or junction points, at which there are 
facilities for interchange.” 

In Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs. Director-General, 11} 
I. C. C. 33, the Commission had occasion to construe the phrase 
“base points,” as used in rule 5-B of their tariff circular 18-A, 
and their conclusion, we believe, has application in connection 
with Jones’ tariff 228. “The term base points in the former 
rule (5-B) was not intended to refer to stations named in the 
tariff as basing points or even to all those basing points such as 
the Ohio River crossing, but was used merely to refer to any 
point upon which rates may base.” 

If we go back to the real purpose of Jones’ tariff 228, which 
was to minimize increases where rates were made on combina 
ations, it would seem that there is no logical reason why the 
combination rule should not apply in connection with all rates 
regardless of the location of the basing point. 

Answer: We believe you are correct in your opinion that 
the decision of the Commission in 115 I. C. C. 33 supports the 
view we have expressed in our answer to which you refer. 


Demurrage—Notice of Constructive Placement 


Ohio.— Question: We call your attention to demurrage un 
der the average agreement on which the carriers serve con 
structive notices where an excessive number of cars are shipped 
to yards unable to unload. 

The question has come up relative to the proper inform 
tion to be shown on the constructive notices. We have had 
the matter up with the carrier at a certain point, calling their 
attention to a constructive notice reading, Slag, whereas the 
cars containd Stone, regarding which error we wrote the rail: 
road within 48 hours. 

The tariff does not cover this matter fully, but we do not 
feel that the public should be penalized for car service due (0 
errors in the constructive notices. We feel that these notices 
should contain full information and should give the proper cal 
number and proper contents. Otherwise car service should be 
assessed only for the actual placing of the car. 

We would appreciate your ruling on this matter. : 

Answer: In Ebersbach Construction Company vs. L. & ». 
R. Company, 147 I. C. C. 99, the Commission had under consider 
tion the matter of what constitutes a proper notice of construc 
tive placement. In the course of its opinion the Commissi0 
said: 

In support of the allegation that defendant failed to send com- 
plainant constructive-placement notices, complainants’ member hav- 
ing charge of the construction work at Grays testified * * * ‘that 
complainants did not directly or indirectly waive the right to written 
notices of constructive placement; that they did receive one memo 
randum signed by defendant’s agent and dated September 13, 1924, 
upon which 19 cars were listed as having been constructively placed 
on that date, and perhaps other similar memoranda; that the partic 
lar memorandum in evidence was not addressed to complainants, di 
not show the contents of the cars; where they were from or where 
placed; that so far as wes practicable arrangements were made t 
avoid demurrage; and that when the charges assailed were paid no 
complaint or protest was made concerning defendant’s failure to 
serve proper written notices of constructive placement because ° 
fear that such action might cause an interruption of traffic pending 
adjustment of the disputed bills. * * * 

The tariff provision requiring written notice of constructive place; 
ment does not specify what particular information must be stat 
therein. Complainants urge that this rule must be read in ya 
junction with the tariff rule quoted in the margin, which has 
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erence to arrival and not to constructive placement. The contention 
is that the specifications concerning the information which must 
be embodied in the written notice of arrival should be read into the 
rule relating to written notice of constructive placement. The two 
rules are distinct and disconnected, not relating to the same service 
and not interdependent. Sufficient information from which the ship- 
ments could be identified, and advice that the cars listed therein had 
been ‘‘constructively placed’ on the date and at the time indicated 
was included in all of the notices served prior to and including Octo- 
ber 22, 1924. Some of these were not specifically addressed to com- 
plainants, but the evidence is positive that they were in all instances 
delivered to their authorized representatives. 

We are of opinion that the written notices of constructive place- 
ment served upon the complainants prior to and including October 
22, 1924, constituted full compliance by defendant with the tariff 
requirements. 


The conclusion to be drawn from the Commission’s decision 
in the above referred to case seems to be that if sufficient in- 
formation from which the shipment can be identified is con- 
tained in the constructive placement notice this is all that can 
be required of the carrier. 

In this connection, see the Commission’s decision in Stein- 
hardt & Kelly vs. Erie Railroad Company, 52 I. C. C. 304, which 
decision is to the same effect in so far as notices of arrival are 
concerned. 

Tariff Interpretation 


Minnesota.—Question: Recently we shipped a carload of 
petroleum lubricating oil and grease from Winona, Minn., to 
Clarkfield, Minn., which was routed via C. M. St. P. & P.-St. 
Paul-M. & St. L., on which we paid freight charges based on 
fifth class rate of 39 cents per cwt. 

Some time later we received an auditor’s correction increas- 
ing the charges on the basis of a rate of 42 cents per cwt. 

Referring to section 5 in M. & St. L. freight tariff 509-I, 
I. C. C. B-692, page 15, under application of joint rates, it states 
that joint rate basis will not apply on classes from Winona 
and other stations listed, to points of destination shown in 
Agent E. B. Boyd’s freight tariff No. 181-A, I. C. C. A-1691. 

Clarkfield, Minn., is listed in Agent Boyd’s tariff on page 
13, and names a fifth class rate of 39 cents from Winona, Minn., 
to Clarkfiled, Minn. However, by referring to the routing in- 
structions car should have moved via C. & N. W.-W. A. S. E. 
C. A.-M. & St. L. 

The carriers contend that 85 per cent of the fifth class rate 
of 19% cents carried in C. M. St. P. & P. freight tariff No. 2626-0 
from Winona, Minn., to St. Paul., Minn., plus 85 per cent of 
fifth class rate of 30 cents carried on page 8 of M. & St. L. 
freight tariff No. 509-I, or a through rate of 42 cents, is the 
correct rate to apply. 

Reference of one tariff to the other in this case is rather 
contradictory and we would therefore appreciate it if you would 
inform us whether the carriers are correct in increasing charges 
based on a rate of 42 cnts per cwt on this car. 

Answer: In section 5 of M. & St. L. tariff 509-I, I. C. C. 
B-692, the following application is provided: 


Joint Rates Applying Only on Traffic Moving Wholly Within 
the State of Minnesota. 

Basis for joint rates named in this section is applicable only 
between stations in Minnesota on the Minnesota & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. when destined to or coming from points in Minnesota on connect- 
ing pa. except where specific through rates are published and except 
as follows: 

Joint rates basis will not apply on classes from Albert Lea, 
Mankato, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, Pipestone, Rochester, St. 
Cloud, St. Paul or Winona, Minn., to points of destination shown in 
Agent E, B. Boyd’s Tariff No. 181-A, M. R. Co. No. 100, I. C. C. No. 
A-1691. For rates to apply see Agent E. B. Boyd’s Tariff 181-A, M. 
R. C. No. 100, I. C. C. A-1691, M. & St. L. Tariff No. 3098-B. Issued 
in complance with order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 14743 of July 14, 1925. 


The fact that the rates published in Agent Boyd’s tariff 
I. C. C. A-1691 apply only via specified routes does not, in our 
opinion, make the basis for joint rates published in M. & St. L. 
tariff I. C. C. B-692 applicable via other routes. We construe 
the exception as making inapplicable the rates shown in M. & 
St. L. tariff I. C. C. B-692 via any route in so far as the points 
covered by the application provided for in section 5 and set 
forth above is concerned. 

We are of the opinion that the carriers are correct in 
their contention that the combination rate applicable via the 
route of movement must be applied on the shipment in question. 

Limitation of Actions—Overcharge—Texas Intrastate Traffic 

Missouri.—Question: Will you kindly advise the statutory 
period of limitation in which overcharge claims may be filed 
against carriers on traffic having origin and destination within 


the state of Texas? 
Answer: As we construe the provisions of the statutes of 


the state of Texas relating to the limitation of actions, an action 
for the recovery of an overcharge must be brought within four 
years from the date of the accrual of the right of action 
Tariff Interpretation 
Tennessee.— Question: 


We made several shipments of cot- 
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ton yarn (fifth class) from Gadsden, Ala., to Bristol, Va.-Tenp, 
prior to November 13, 1930, routed T. A. G.-Southern. 

Our shipping clerk consigned the shipments to Bristol, Va, 

Agent Glenn’s A-703 provides a class rate of 59 cents Gags. 
den, Ala., to Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Agent Glenn’s A-685 provides a commodity rate of 79 cents 
with certain alternative features shown in item 80-C, supplemen; 
39, applying on shipments to points in Tennessee, but not t 
points in Virginia. 

The carriers state that the station at Bristol is located jp 
Virginia, and decline to apply the alternative application of class 
or commodity rate, assessing us 79 cents on the shipments jp 
question. 

However, they apply the 59-cent class rate on shipments spe. 
cifically destined to Bristol, Tenn., although the shipment js 
_— from the same station as when consigned to Bristo), 

a. 

Leland’s Open and Prepay Station List shows Bristol a 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

We should appreciate your advice as to the proper appli. 
cable rate. 

It seems to us that if carriers’ contention is correct, there 
are two rates in effect to the same station, one of which is ip. 
applicable. 

Answer: We are inclined to the view that the lower class 
rate is applicable, for the reason that the commodity rate i; 
published to apply to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and not merely to Bris. 
tol, Va., and the alternative application provided for in item 
80-C of Agent Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. A-685 provides for the 
application of the lower class rate published in Agent Glenn’s 
tariff I. C. C. A-703, on shipments destined to points in Tennessee, 

Agent Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. A-703 is governed by Official 
List of Open and Prepay Stations No. 44, Agent Leland’s I. C. C. 
No. A-9, which shows Bristol, Tenn.-Va., as a station on the 
Southern Railway. 

Certainly there is no logic in applying the lower class rate 
on a shipment consigned to Bristol, Tenn., when delivery must 
be made at a station actually located in Virginia, and at the 
same time refusing to apply the lower class rate on a shipment 
consigned to Bristol, Va. In neither case is the name of the 
destination properly shown in the bill of lading, as the station 
is shown in the applicable tariff as Bristol, Tenn.-Va. ‘ 

The provisions of item 80, of Agent Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. 
A-685, have been amended to provide for the application of the 
class rate in Agent Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. A-703, when lower than 
the commodity rate published in tariff I. C. C. A-685, and doubi- 
less a refund could be had upon complaint to the Commission 
alleging violations of section 1 of the act. 


Transit—Discrimination 


Wisconsin.—Question: A carload shipment of apples origi- 
nating in the state of Washington, with final destination in New 
York City, are stored in transit at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Under the storage tariff a stated refrigeration charge is 
assessed to the transit station, and an additional charge on the 
outbound movement. 

. We would appreciate very much if you will kindly advise 
us whether or not the Supreme Court has ever made a decisiol 
to the effect that this was discrimination, in view of the fact 
that there are through refrigeration charges published from 
point of origin to final destination. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Supreme Cour 
relating to the question of whether the application of refriger@ 
tion charges on a shipment moving to a point of storage aul 
beyond on the basis of the stated refrigeration charge to the 
storage point and an additional charge beyond is a discrimint 
tion in view of the fact that there are through refrigeratiol 
charges published from point of origin to final destination. 

It is our opinion that such a statement of facts does 10 
constitute a case of discrimination under the interstate col 
merce act, although there is the probability that the charges alé 
unreasonable under section 1 of the act. 


Transit—Inbound Tonnage Must Originate at Point Specified '" 
Transit Tariff 

Mississippi—Question: We would appreciate it if you wil 
give us your opinion and authority for granting transit as fd 
lows: 

The transit tariff of Railroad X permits transit at point B 
on shipments of forest product originating at stations on line 
of the X Railroad, but makes no mention of shipments orig 
nating at points on rails beyond Railroad X. 

I contend that Railroad X should grant transit at point B® 
shipments originating beyond the line of X, but the transit use 
will pay all charges up to line X and transit start there, althous! 
shipment moved on through bill of lading from point of 0 
to transit point. 

Answer: The Commission has held that where, under thé 
applicable tariffs, tonnage inbound to a transit point must org 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City 23 hours 
Pachuca- - 23 hours 
Puebla - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City 


47 hours 
Pachuca- - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 
Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
ear gall se For complete information, communicate with 
F. P Det ioves, Gan. Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Building 441 Monadnock Bidg. Room 1520 
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Between the East and the West and Northwest 
There Is a Way Around Chicago Congestion 


Route your freight via C. N. S. & M. R. R. (North Shore Line), fast electric service, through operating arrange- 
ments and connections with Chicago's outer belt (E. J. & E. R. R.) eliminate traffic delay. 
ROUTING 


C. M. St. P. & P.—Racine, C. N. S. & M.—Rondout, OR Soo Line—Mundelein, C. N. S. & M.—Rondout, 
E. J. & E—Thence any connecting railroad - E, J. & E.—Thence any connecting railroad 


For further information on carload, less-than-carload, or passenger service, write or phone 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD CO. 
Traffic Department 
Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. est Irber, G. A. 
a Bennett, A. G. F. A. North Shore Terminal 316 ome Exchange Building 
2 W. Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 6th and Michigan, Milwaukee, , = Minn. 
J. T. Schomp, G. A H. C. Elliott, G. A 
Wisconsin-lowa Territory and Ohio-Michigan Territory, 72 West Phy my Street, Chicago, iil. 


MUNDELEIN 
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THREE GREAT TERMINALS 


At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and distri- 
bution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern equip- 
ment and facilities. 


These terminals command the metropoli- 
tan market of nine and one-half million 
population, and their arteries of trans- 
portation reach the trading centers of 
the world by rail and water. 


Write for booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO., 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bayway, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 


0 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE 4x» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
STEAMER 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall {osee. 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
109 East Redwood St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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nate at specified points or on certain named carriers, the transi 
privilege will not apply to traffic originating beyond the point; 
named or on carriers other than those specified in the trang 
tariff. See Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 58 I. 0. ¢ 
754; J. Allen Smith & Co. vs. Southern Railway, 48 I. C. C. 647. 
Adams & Co. vs. V. S. & P., 29 I. C. C. 52; Natchez Chamber of 
Commerce vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 58 I. C. C. 148. 

Under the facts in the first case shipments of lumber origi. 
nated at points on the R. & C. Railroad and moved via the 
R. & C. Railroad and the Seaboard Air Line through the transit 
point to final destination. The shippers contended that because 
transit was applicable from the junction point between the two 
roads it was also applicable on traffic coming from beyond that 
junction point on the connecting line. The Commission sai¢: 


When the shipments moved the transit tariff of the Seaboar 
Air Line did not_authorize transit at Osgood on lumber originating 
at points on the R. & C. Railroad but did authorize transit on lumber 
originating at Cameron on the Seaboard Air Line. 


It may, however, be unreasonable to confine transit to ship 
ments originating at certain points and deny it on shipments 
originating at points beyond. See J. Allen Smith & Co. ys, 
Southern Railway Co., 53 I. C. C. 127; Thos. Scott & Co. vs, 
Ill. Central R. Co., 63 I. C. C. 89. 


Tariff Interpretation—Combination Rule—Application and Un. 
reasonableness Thereof 


Missouri.—Question: C. B. & Q. joint and _ proportional 
freight tariff G. F. O. 14693-D, I. C. C. 16908, names rate on 
walnut lumber from Kansas City, Mo. (when originating be. 
yond), to St. Louis, Mo., of 19 cents and freight tariff 347-3, 
I. C. C. 23538, issued by B. T. Jones, names rates from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Quebec, Que., of 51 cents. 

By applying the combination rule, these two factors reduced 
plus six cents make the through rate 62 cents. 

Rule 17-B, supplement 4 to above mentioned tariff of the 
Cc. B. & Q. apparently restricts the application of combination 
rule, and Jones’ tariff, quoted above, carries no rule for con 
structing combination rates. However, according to various de. 
cisions of the Commission, particularly Sligo Iron Store Com: 
pany vs. Western Maryland Railway Company, 62 I. C. C. 64 
and 72, I. C. C. 551, also Acme Brick Company vs. Central of 
Georgia Railway Company et al., 123 I. C. C. 660, we feel that 
it is proper to apply the combination rule to the two factors 
in question. 

Will you please advise and, if possible, cite us a decision 
by the Commission to cover this specific instance? 

Answer: Item 17-B, of supplement 4, to C. B. & Q. tarif 
I. C. C. 16908, reads, in part, as follows: 


Except as otherwise provided in tariff, as amended (see also para- 
graph ‘‘b” of this rule), the rates published in this tariff and supple 
ments thereto, when used in construeting combination rates, are 
subject to the rules for constructing combination rates published in 
Agent B. T. Jones’ Freight Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. No. U. S. 1, pro 
vided each other rate or factor used in constructing such combina- 
tion rate is, by specific tariff provision, likewise subject to the rules 
for constructing combination rates published in said tariff. 


Under the application of the above quoted provisions of 
item 17-B, of C. B. & Q. tariff I. C. C. 16908, the combination 
rule is not applicable on a shipment such as you describe il 
the first paragraph of your letter. The findings of the Com 
mission in the Sligo Iron Store Co. cases and the other casé 
cited by you are not applicable in that there is no holding ov! 
under the line-haul tariffs naming the rates to and from St 
Louis of the provisions of the combination rule published i 
Agent Jones’ tariff No. 228, I. C. C. No. U. S. 1. 

However, the Commission, in several cases has held that 
such a restriction as that published in item 17-B of supplemel! 
4 to C. B. & Q. tariff 16908 was unreasonable as applied to the 
rates on certain articles between given points. See I. and § 
Docket 2989, Combination Rule on Brick, 140 I. C. C. 601; I. and 
S. Docket 2913, Sand and Gravel from Southern Points, 1% 
I. C. C. 214, and I. and S. Docket 2876, Combination Rule ” 
Lumber, 129 I. C. C. 564. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


Not one member of the House committee on post office até 
post roads is in favor of increasing the first-class postal rate 
from 2 to 2%4 cents as recommended by Postmaster General 
Brown, according to Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvanlt 
The representative made this announcement in the House Jat 
uary 7 in an address opposing the proposed increase. He also 
pointed out that no member of the House had introduced 4 bill 
to make effective the recommendation. 


You may either write or wire our Washington oft 
for information concerning matters in any departm 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber “ 
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DIRECTORY of WAREHOUSES 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CHICAGO, ILL. 
MERCHANDISE “STORAGE ands 
zweceme POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 


Los Angeles and San Francisco CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES | 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Bpece leased for Private Warshease, Oflce and Display TRUCKING 
INSURER A so i RN REE AIRES SSSI 


We en cone yan ie nee eee Se Angeles er San Francisce 


the rates fer Par Ge —_ EST. 1857 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California CHI Cc AG * eee 


San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
DENVER, COLO. TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


DENVER, COLORADO ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 4 


LOCATED TO RENDER 





PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 
storage distribution can be most successfully scoomplished to 
District —_—— ‘of buildings the Terminal o> Direct 
Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
hing t» wagiaen. , We postal rm THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


ical ‘ind areho ranster Company 
Ba, os —t. ge The Weieker a 4 & Storage Company Teratual ae Gt Gon ae ™ee 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 


25 Years of Satisfactory Service. 


CHICAGO CoLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
1526 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


















Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


Sen ntact LCN eR 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Signode Strapped Box is 10 This Box is 10 Ibs. Heavier 
Ibs. Lighter—and Stronger. But not as Strong. 

ee oo 5s wie ceeasdaehédeanes 37c 
Freight saved on average trip............0-scecccccececceces 10c 
th cnsisandvsdesireriescedvessscecssee ee 47c 
Less cost of strapping, seals and labor....................- 5c 
ERE SE MERE RT ES ERE ENT em eee 42c 


Note: These figures do not include additional savings from the 
elimination of pilfering and damage. 


This is a auptont example of savings that can be accomplished through 
the use of the Signode Tensional Steel Strapping System. You may be able 
to effect similar savings. A word to Sign brings a shipping expert who 
will study your problem without the slightest obligation. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


REVISED 


Canadian Customs Invoice 


¢¢é 33 
Form “*M 
New form to become effective February 1, 1931 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY NOW 
Padded in blocks of 100. 


Ask us for our folder of 


‘Standard Traffic Department Forms’’ 


which contains samples of bills of lading, claim 
forms, affidavits, car record sheet, tracers, car 
order forms, export declarations, etc. 


We also invite you to send samples of your 
straight and order bills of lading for a quotation. 


The Traffic World, 418 South Market St., Chicago 








Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 11. Alfred E. Galley et al., Columbus, Neb,, 

A. T. & S. F. et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, fy 

oil and other petroleum products, points in Oklahoma, Kansas anj 
Missouri, to points in Nebraska. Ask rates and reparation, 

No. 24114. J. N. Brownlee, doing business as Brownlee Lumber () 
Mobile, Ala., vs. Southern. " 

Charges in violation section 6, lumber and other forest produc 
Brownlee’s Spur, Ala., to Mobile, Ala. Asks reparation. 

No. 24115. Peter C. Bruno and Nick Bruno, doing business as Brym 
Fruit Co. et al., Denver, Colo., vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, grapes, Las Palmas, Calif 
to Leadville, Colo. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24116. Egyptian Tie & Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Frisco et q 

Rates and charges in violation section 1, 3 and 4, railroad crog 
ties, points of origin on Current River branch of Frisco, fron 
Grandin and Hunter, Mo., to Willow Springs, Mo., to Edwards. 
ville, Ill., as compared with lower rates from other points jp 
Missouri and Illinois. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. or N. Jacobi Hardware Co., Wilmnigton, N. C., vs. A. CL 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, agricultural implements, Columbus, Ga., 
Wilmington, N. C. Asks reparation. 

No. 24118. Brown County Cooperative Oil Association et al., Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., vs. C. & N. W. et al. ’ 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum products, points in Texas, Okk. 
aaane, Kansas and Missouri to points in Minnesota. Ask repan. 

on. 

No. 24119. In the matter of application of Florida East Coast Raj. 
way Co., relating to proposed ferry service of Florida East Coas 
Car Ferry Co. between New Orleans, La., and Havana, Cuba, 

Florida East Coast Railway Co. asks for approval of the servie 
to be inaugurated by Florida East Coast Car Ferry Co. betwee 
New Orleans, La., and Havana, Cuba. Substantially entire capiti| 
stock of Florida East Coast Railway Co. and Florida East Coast 
‘Car Ferry Co. owned by same stockholders and the directorate 
of said corporations are composed substantially of the same jp 
dividual directors. Ferries to touch at Key West, Fla., wha 
necessity or convenience requires. The ferry company has bee 
operating between Key West, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 

No. 24120. Walter Young, Boston, Mass., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. etal 

Unreasonable rates, anthracite coal, points in Pennsylvania t 
points in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Asks rates. 

No. 24121. G. E. Bursley & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. A. G. S. etal 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, shelled peanuts, point: 
in Alabama, Georgia and Florida to Ft. Wayne, Ind. Competitor 
at Toledo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, South Bend and Chicago pr- 
ferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24122. The E. E. Holmes Lumber Co., Lima, O., vs. Erie et al. 

Unreasonable charges, lumber, Des Ark, Ark., to Cleveland, 0 
Asks reparation. 

No. a The E. E. Holmes Lumber Co., Lima, O., vs. Pennsylvani 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, lumber, Linesville, Pa., to Lima, O. Ash 
reparation. 

No. 24124. Karaston Rug Mills et al., Spray, N. C., vs. N. Y. C. eta 

Unreasonable rates, chloride of lime, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
to Leaksville, N. C. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24125. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. et al., Long Island City, N. ¥, 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fibreboard paper boxes, not corrugated 
Dayton, O., to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Minneapolis, Mim, 
and Dallas, Tex., and on fibreboard boxes, not corrugated, from 
Monroe, Mich., to Dallas, Tex., and on paper wrappers, printed 
Cincinnati, O., to Dallas, Tex. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24126. Quaker State Oil Refining Co. of California, Los Angeles 
Calif., vs. Pacific Electric et al. a 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 lubricating ois 
McClintock, Oil City, Struthers, Warren, Emlenton and Coraopolis 
Pa., and St. Marys, W. Va., to Wingfoot, San Bernardino a 
San Francisco, Calif., and Reno and Elko, Nev., as compared wit 
rates in reverse direction. Asks rates and reparation. 

No, 24127. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg, Va., Chamber of Commerce f# 
L. E. Lichford, vs. N. & W. et al. 

Estimated weight of 185 pounds a barrel on sweet potatoes, # 
provided in item 170 of Cottrell’s I. C. C. 771, unreasonable f 
extent it exceeds the actual or estimated weight of 165 poun 
a barrel. Asks estimated weight for future and reparation. 


No. 23847. Sub. No. 1. The Standard Fire Brick Co., Pueblo, Col 
vs. Apache et al. 
Unreasonable rates, brick and related articles, Pueblo, Cols, 
to points in Utah, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Califor 
Arizona, Idaho and Nevada. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 23866. Sub. No. 1. D. E. Ryan Co. (address not given), vs. Gré 

Northern et al. F 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, potatoes, Bethel, Minn. ° 
Versailles, Mo. Asks reparation. 


we a Ww. c. Kenyon & Sons., Spaulding, Ill., vs. M. St. P.& 

. S. M. et al. 

Charges in violation section 6, cattle, Waupaca and Weyauwet 
Wis, to Spaulding, Ill. Asks rates and reparation. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,454,963 employes 
of the middleof October, 1930, according to statistics comp 
from carrier reports by the bureau of statistics of the Comm 
sion. The total compensation for the month was $213,874 

Compared with returns for the corresponding month 
last year the summary for October, 1930, showed a decreas? ® 
the number of employes of 294,896 or 16.85 per cent. The” 
compensation showed a decrease of $49,786,638 or 18.88 per ™ 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION . 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


et rae « LAW 











Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC ‘ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
and Atleruey matters generally. SPECIALI 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahema 
Ohisheme Clty fleet 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building ministers See —— 
709-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOS. C. COLQUITT THOMAS M. WOODWARD| HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW neta oo} <a es 
Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General merce Commission and State Ceiaions 
Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. (Member of Supreme Court Ber) 
810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D.C./ 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Ilineis 


Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen ERNIE AD AMSON MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 
LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 140 Nassau Street Semsaatn Ea Gales © 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW New York City State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION in Masen Manghum, formerly with Interstate Cem- 
AND VALUATION CASES Ceunsel merce Cemmission and Virginia Commission. 


Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas] INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES H. E. ~~. Ly 4 a Counsel, 


GEORGE H. PARKER] You can reach Traffic World| JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW read ch week WYE 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST Through se ge advertise- LA m AND 
Union Trust, Bldg. Ww D. C. ugh the use of an COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
ween? oO ae ae oe ene 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL 
lephone: Han expense t one- 0 iu alle ree cago, 
Nada and Comptnii: Uniel Suaee hf Aa a cent per subscriber. Telephone Randelph 0044 
HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ™ par cage AT — in ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames oy — te matters ore oa , 
eecaniins iiieaiia aaa Comme , merce and Federal ‘Teade Gommis- Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 






DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 





: 
ee Se All Traffic and T tion Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
: Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating | (nterstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
, to Rates—Consolidations and Valuatiens E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH ee Before State and Federal 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. pine akan 
19 Beart 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. C. 










YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | W.N. PENDLETON | JEROME E. LANE 


neg 711 Commercial Exohange Bidg., Atiants, Georgia | FEDERAL VALUATION OF AD 
in this directory for 52 consecutive Traffic Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean freight broker General Offices, - Oe Pam Roi ° 


issues will cost less than first class | T*2%¢ problems domestic or export relating to the south- Field OfMfecs: Kansas City, Mo. Atianta, Ge 





A east handled. Export freight room engaged, ocean rates ul “ Mi 
postage to mail a single communi- _| gute4, snd. port handling and forwarding srrenged. rem Speciallet on Raliroad 
cation to each one of our readers. this section. Appraisais and Valuations 


WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 













We Bind The Traffic World 


Im Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Pie hiss Wind AM Kinds of Peblications 
che Book Shop "Bindery 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Rout All in One Book! 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
latione and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted eleewhere. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butts: 
23793—Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
21917—Accounting for rebuilding freight cars by the C. & O. Ry. 
(adjourned hearing). 
cogeeee 12—Chicago, Ill.—Attorney-Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14080, filed by H. G. Toll, agent. 
January 12—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
olumbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Alabama Central R. R. et al. 


(ona 12--San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner 
oy: 


y: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
— - Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T & 8. F. Ry. et al. 
oy: 


January 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Konomes: 
23854—-Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
23870—Gulf States Terminal & Transport Co., Inc., vs. T. & P. Ry. 

January 12—Sioux City, N. D.—Examiner Fleming: 
23788—Haley-Neeley to. et al. vs. Arkansas R. R. 
ber ~— Sub. 1)—Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. A. 

et al. 

January 12—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23553—-Apache Powder Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
ee Seed and Floral Co. et al. vs. A. 

e le 


January 12—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
mn: 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transpertation. 


January 13—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Matt ney: 
23916—Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


et al. 


T. & &. FE. Ry. 


POSITION WANTED—Thoroughly seasoned rate expert and an- 
alyst, twenty years’ experience, industrial, trade associtaion and 
chamber of commerce. Qualified in case preparation and presentation. 
Federal and state commissions. Salary commensurate with experience 
and ability. Location, central or middle west. Address C. E. R. 314, 
care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—One section Wetzel Tariff File, also one 
Ohmer Tariff File, sixty compartments, both in first class condition, 


mahogany finish. Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


OUR CAR RECORD SHEET enables you to carry a complete 
record of every car, dates and charges, time of arrival and unloading, 
etc., at a cost of one cent for 24 cars. Loose leaf binder supplied, 
if desired. Send for a sample of this form and 18 others which have 
been designed and approved by authorities. The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Department, 418 South Market St., Chicago, III. 


for these two booklets 
on Virginia ports and 
her firms in the import 
and export trade. 
Research Department 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 
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January 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
23912—Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 
23897—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. ; 
23936— Whitehead . Co. et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
23889—Industrial Silica Corporation vs. A. & B R. et al. 
22907—TIllinois Silica Sand ffic Association Cc. & Y, 

et al. (and cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 4 
(adjourned hearing). 
23930—American Minerals Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al, 


January 13—Jacksonville, Mla.—Examiner Brennan: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14156 and 14166. 


January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8623—Application C. & P. Telephone Co. of Baltimoy 
City for a certificate that the acquisition by it of the propertig 
of the Union Telephone Co. of Baltimore county will be of advap. 
tage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered and in th 
public interest. 

January 14—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Fleming: 
23749—Flandreau Service Station, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
1. & S. 3668—Citrus fruits from Texas to destinations in S. D, ang 

related points. 


sonuery So ArRanenEON, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer and Examing 
alsh: 


Finance No. 8481—N. Y. C. R. R. Acquisition of Boyne City, Gaylori 
& Alpena R. R. 
January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Val. Dkt. No. 897—In re valuation of the properties of the Wabas 
Railway Company et al. (further hearing). 
January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Kapiqebers: 
23901—Oklahoma Millers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21723—In the Matter of Container Service. 

1. & S. 3198—Merchandise in steel shipping containers, loaded » 
container cars, between St. Louis, Mo., and western and south- 
western points. 

January 15—San Diego, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 

23738 (and Sub. 1)—San Diego Electric Ry. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 

January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

20865—Celotex Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

—a en on sand, gravel, crushed stone and chert within state 
re) . Cc. 

January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Prichard: 

* Finance No. 8619—Application Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Ry. for authority to acquire control of Connecting Terminal R. R. 
by purchase of capital stock. 

January 16—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 

a Mountain Granite Corporation et al. vs. A.C. LL RR 


et al. 
23862—International Agricultural Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. etal 
January 16—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner + § 
1. & S. 3535—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, to Minne 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


January 16—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated southwestern cases (joint petition and Fourth 
Section Application 14144, of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested 
connections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively). 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

13535—Consolidated southwestern cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to ani 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upo 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application betwee 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahom, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, 1 
other hand.) (Adjourned hearing.) 


January 16—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Konlqubere: 
23750—Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. etal 
January 17—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23970—Bert K. Smith vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 

1. & S. 3550—Cotton net bags between poimts in southern classif- 
cation territory and points in official and western classification 
territories. 

January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22799 (and Sub. 1)—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

22850 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

22899—Armour & Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 

January 19—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 

Finance No. 8391—Application of C. H. & G. L. Ry. and C. B 
Wilcox, receivers, for certificate to abandon its line of railroal 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

January-19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 
23971—Standard Oil Co. of N. J. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23979—Atlas Refinery vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

January 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. & S. 3516—Restriction in application of rules governing the ful 

nishing cars of different size than ordered. 
January 19—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23928—Columbus Clay Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
January 19—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23950—Augusta Savannah Line vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


S. F. Ry. et al. 
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